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TO 

THE REV. HENRY GOLDSMITH. 



Dear Sir, 

I AM sensible that the friendship between us can acquire na 
new force from the ceremonies of a dedication ; and perhaps 
it demands an excuse thus to prefix your name to my attempts, 
which you decline giving with your own. But as a part of 
this poem was formerly written to you from Switzerland, the 
whole can now, with propriety, be only inscribed to you. It 
will also throw a light upon many parts of it, when the reader 
understands, that it is addressed to a man who, despising 
fame and fortune, has retired early to happiness and obscu- 
rity, with an income of forty pounds a-year. 

I now perceive, my dear brother, the wisdom of your hum- 
ble choice. You have entered upon a sacred office, where the 
harvest is great, and the labourers are but few ; while you 
have left the field of ambition, where the labourers are many, 
and the harvest not wortli carrying away. But of all kinds of 
ambition — ^what from the refinement of the times, from dif- 
ferent systems of criticism, and from the divisions of party — 
that which pursues poetical fame is the wildest. 

Poetry makes a principal amusement among unpolished 
nations ; but in a country verging to the extremes of refine- 
ment painting and music come in for a share. As these offer 
the feeble mind a less laborious entertainment, they at first 
rival poetry, and at length supplant her; they engross all 
that favour once shown to her, and, though but younger sis- 
ters, seize upon the elder's birth-right 
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XU DEDICATION. 

Yet, however this art may be neglected by the powerful, it 
is still in greater danger from the mistaken efforts of the 
learned to improve it. What criticisms have we not heard of 
late in favour of blank verse and Pindaric odes, choruses, 
anapests and iambics, alliterative care and happy negligence ! 
Every absurdity has now a champion to defend it ; and as he 
is generally much in the wrong, so he has always much to 
say ; for error is ever talkative. 

But there is an enemy to this art still more dangerous, — I 
mean Party. Party entirely distorts the judgment, and de- 
stroys the taste. When the mind is once infected with this 
disease, it can only find pleasure in what contributes to 
increase the distemper. Like the tiger, that seldom desists 
from pursuing man after having once preyed upon human 
flesh, the reader, who has once gratified his appetite with 
calumny, makes, ever after, the most agreeable feast upon 
murdered reputation. Such readers generally admire some 
half-witted thing, who wants to be thought a bold man, having 
lost the character of a wise one. Him they dignify with the 
name of poet : his tawdry lampoons are called satires $ his 
turbulence is said to be force, and his frenzy fire. 

What reception a poem may find, which has neither abuse, 
party, nor blank verse to support it, I cannot tell, nor am I 
solicitous to know. My aims are right. Without espousing 
the cause of any party, I have attempted to moderate the rage 
of all. I have endeavoured to show, that there may be equal 
happiness in states that are differently governed from our 
own ; that every state has a particular principle of happiness, 
and that this principle in each may be carried to a mischievous 
excess. There are few can judge better than yourself how far 
these positions are illustrated in this poem. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate brother, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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THE 

TRAVELLER; 

OB, 

A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY. 



Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
Or by the lazy Scheld, or wandering Po ; 
Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door ; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies, 
A weary waste expanding to the skies ; 
Where'er I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart untravell'd fondly turns to thee : 
Still to my Brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And dn^s at each remove a lengthening chain. 

Eternal blessings crown my earliest friend, 
And round his dwelling guardian saints attend ! 
Blest be that spot, where cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and trim their evening fire ; 
Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair ; 
Blest be those feasts with simple plenty crown'd. 
Where all the ruddy family around 
Laugh at the jests or pranks that never fail, 
Or sigh with pity at some mournful tale ; 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food, 
And learn the luxury of doing good. 
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Z THE TRAVELLKR. 

Bat me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view ; 
That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allures from &r, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 
And find no spot of all the world my own. 

Ev'n now, where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit me down a pensive hour to spend ; 
And, placed on high above the storm's career. 
Look downward where a hundred realms appear ; 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending wide, 
The pomp of kings, the shepherd's humbler pride. 

When thus Creation's charms around combine. 
Amidst the store should thankless pride repine ? 
Say, should the philosophic mind disdain 
That good which makes each humbler bosom vain ? 
Let school-taught pride dissemble all it can. 
These little things are great to little man ; 
And wiser he, whose sympathetic mind 
£xults in all the good of all mankind. 
Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour crown'd ; 
Ye fields, where sunmier spreads profusion round ; 
Ye lakes, whose vessels catch the busy gale ; 
Ye bending swains, that dress the flowery vale ; 
For me your tributary stores combine : 
Creation s heir, the world, the world is mine ! 

As some lone miser, visiting his store. 
Bends at his treasure, counts, re-counts it o'er; 
Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 
Yet still he sighs, for hoards are wanting still : 
Thus to my breast alternate passions rise, 
Pleased with each good that Heaven to man supplies : 
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THE TRAVELLER. 

Yet offc a sigh prevails, and sorrows foil, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I vrish, amidst the scene, to find 

Some spot to real happiness consigned, 

Where my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 

May gather bliss to see my fellows blest. 

But where to find that happiest spot below. 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 
And hiJB long nights of revelry and ease : 
The naked negro, panting at the line, 
Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine. 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave. 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot's boast where'er we roam. 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
And yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 
And estimate the blessings which they share. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 
As different good, by art or nature given 
To difierent nations, makes their blessings even. 

Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labour's earnest call ; 
With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra's cliffs as Amo's shelvy side ; 
And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent. 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content ; 
Yet these each other s power so strong contest. 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 
b2 
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4 THE TRAVELLER. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails, 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state to one loved blessing prone. 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 
Each to the fay!rite happiness attends, 
And spurns the plan that aims at other ends ; 
TQl, carried to excess in each domain, 
This fev'rite good begets peculiar pain. 

But let us try these truths with closer eyes, 
And trace them through the prospect as it lies : 
Here for a while, my proper cares resign'd, 
Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind ; 
Like yon neglected shrub, at random cast. 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to the right, where Apennine ascends, 
Bright as the summer, Italy extends ; 
Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's side. 
Woods over woods in gay theatric pride ; 
While oft some temple's mould'ring tops between 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature's bounty satisfy the breast, 
The sons of Italy were surely blest. 
Whatever fruits in dififerent climes were found, 
That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whose bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the northern sky 
With vernal lives, that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil. 
Nor ask luxuriance from the planter *s toil ; 
While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land. 
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But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 
And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And even in penance planning sins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind. 
That opulence depai-ted leaves behind ; 
For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 
When commerce proudly flourished through the state ; 
At her command the palace leam'd to rise. 
Again the long-fall'n column sought the skies ; 
The canvas glow'd beyond e en nature warm. 
The pregnant quarry teemed with human form : 
Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 
Commerce on other shores displayed her sail ; 
While nought remained of all that riches gave, 
But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave : 
And late the nation found, with fruitless skill, 
Its former strength was but plethoric ill. 

Yet, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former pride : 
From these the feeble heart and long-fall n mind 
An easy compensation seem to find. 
Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp array'd. 
The pasteboard triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Processions form'd for piety and love, 
A mistress or a saint in every grove. 
By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 
Each nobler aim, repress'd by long control. 
Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights, succeeding &st behind. 
In happier meanness occupy the mind : 
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As in those domes where Caesars once bore sway, 
Defaced by time, and tott'ring in decay. 
There in the ruin, heedless of the dead, 
The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the larger pile. 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile. 

My soul, turn from them ; turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display, 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread : 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and steel, the soldier and his sword ; 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly sues the mountain's breast, 
But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Yet still, ev'n here, content can spread a charm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 
Though poor the peasant*s hut, his feast though small, 
He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed ; 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
£ach wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful, at mom, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 
Or drives his vent'rous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow-tracks mark the way. 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed; 
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Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board : 
And haply too some pilgrim, thither led. 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ; 
And e'en those ills that round his mansion rise. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest. 
Clings close and closer to the mother s breast, 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 

Such are the charms to barren states assign'd ; 
Their wants but few, their wishes all confined. 
Yet let them only share the praises due ; 
If few their wants, their pleasures are but few: 
For every want that stimulates the breast 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest ; 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies. 
That first excites desire, and then supplies; 
Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 
Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquench'd by want, unfann'd by strong desire ; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a-year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire. 
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But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow ; 
Their morals, like their pleasures, are hut low : 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unalter d, unimproved the manners run ; 
And love's and friendship's finely-pointed dart 
Fall hlunted from each indurated heart. 
Some sterner virtues o er the mountain s hreast 
May sit, like falcons cowering on the nest ; 
But all the gentler morals, such as play 
Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the way. 
These, fax dispersed, on timorous pinions fly, 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn ; and France displays her hright domain. 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 
Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please, 
How often have I led thy sportive choir. 
With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And, freshen'd from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 
And haply, though my harsh touch fidt'ring still 
But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's skill ; 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
AHke all ages. Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze. 
And the gay grandsire, skill'd in gestic lore. 
Has frisk'd beneath the burden of threescore. 

So blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 
Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 
Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear, 
For honour forms the social temper here. 
Honour, tliat praise which real merit gains, 
Or e'en imaginary worth obtains, 
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Here passes current ; paid from hand to hand, 
It shifts in splendid traffic round the land ; 
From courts to camps, to cottages it strays, 
And all are taught an avarice of praise ; 
They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem. 
Till, seeming hlest, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their hliss supplies, 
It gives their follies also room to rise; 
For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sought, 
Enfeehles all internal strength of thought : 
And the weak soul, within itself unhlest. 
Leans for all pleasure on another's hreast. 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her rohes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Here heggar pride defrauds her daily cheer. 
To boast one splendid banquet once a-year ; 
The mind still turns where shifting &shion draws. 
Nor weighs the solid worth of self-applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies, 
Embosom'd in the deep where Holland lies : 
Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 
Where the broad ocean leans against the land, 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 
Lift the tall rampire's aii;iiicial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar. 
Scoops out an empire, and usurps the shore. 
Vniile the pent ocean, rising o*er the pile. 
Sees an amphibious world beneath him smile ; 
The slow canal, the yellow-blossom'd vale. 
The willow-tufted bank^ the gliding sail, 
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The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 
A new creation rescued from his reign. 

Thus, while around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Hence all the good from opulence that springs. 
With all those ills superfluous treasure brings. 
Are here display'd. Their much-loved wealth imparts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts : 
But view them closer, craft and &aud appear, 
E'en liberty itself is barter d here. 
At gold's superior charms all freedom flies, 
The needy sell it, and the rich man buys ; 
A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 
Here wretches seek dishonourable graves, 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform. 
Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ! how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
War in each breast, and £reedom on each brow ; — 
How much unlike the sons of Britain now ! 

Fired at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 
And flies where Britain courts the western spring ; 
Where lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pride. 
And brighter streams than famed Hydaspes glide, 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 
There gentle music melts on every spray ; 
Creation's mildest charms are there combined. 
Extremes are only in the mastei^s mind ! 
Stem o'er each bosom reason holds her state. 
With daring aims irregularly great ; 
Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by ; 
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Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band, 

By forms unfashion d, fresh from nature's hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control, 

While e'en the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns to venerate himself as man. 

Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here, 
Thine are those charms that dazzle and endear ; 
Too blest, indeed, were such without alloy, 
But fostered e'en by freedom, ills annoy ; 
That independence Britons prize too high, 
Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie ; 
The self-dependent lordlings stand alone, 
All claims that bind and sweeten life unknown ; 
Here by the bonds of nature feebly held, 
Minds combat minds, repelling and repeU'd : 
Ferments arise, imprisoned factions roar, 
Represt ambition struggles round her shore, 
Till, over-wrought, the general system feels 
Its motion stop, or frenzy fire the wheels. 

Nor this the worst. As nature*s ties decay, 
As duty, love, and honour faQ to sway. 
Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 
Still gather strength, and force unwilling awe. 
Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 
And talent sinks, and merit weeps unknown : 
Till time may come, when, stript of all her charms. 
The land of scholars, and the nurse of arms. 
Where noble stems transmit the patriot flame, 
Where kings have toil'd, and poets wrote for fame. 
One sink of level avarice shall lie, 
And scholars, soldiers, kings, unhonour'd die. 

Yet think not, thus when Freedom's ills I state, 
I mean to flatter kings, or court the great : 
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Ye powers of truth, that hid my soul aspire, 
Far from my bosom drive the low desire ; 
And thou, fair Freedom, taught alike to feel 
The rabble's rage, and tyrant's angry steel ; 
Thou transitory flower, alike undone 
By proud contempt, or fevour's fostering sun, 
Still may thy blooms the changeful clime endure, 
I only would repress them to secure : 
For just experience tells, in every soil. 
That those that think must govern those that toil ; 
And all that Freedom's highest aims can reach, 
Is but to lay proportion d loads on each. 
Hence, should one order disproportion'd grow. 
Its double weight must ruin all below. 

O then how blind to all that truth requires. 
Who think it freedom when a part aspires ! 
Calm is my soul, nor apt to rise in arms. 
Except when fast-approaching danger warms : 
But when contending chie& blockade the throne, 
Contracting regal power to stretch their own ; 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom, when themselves are free ; 
Each wanton judge new penal statutes draw, 
Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the law ; 
The wealth of climes, where savage nations roam. 
Pillaged from slaves, to purchase slaves at home ; 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start. 
Tear off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 
Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 
I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, Brother, curse with me that baleful hour, 
When flrst ambition struck at regal power; 
And thus polluting honour in its source, 
Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
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Have we not seen, round Britain s peopled shore, 
Her useful sons exchanged for useless ore ? 
Seen all her triumphs hut destruction haste. 
Like flaring tapers hright ning as they waste ; 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stem depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where scatter'd hamlets rose, 
In barren solitary pomp repose ? 
Have we not seen at pleasure's lordly call 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ? 
Beheld the duteous son, the sire decay 'd, 
The modest matron, and the blushing maid, 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train, 
To traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
Where wild Oswego sprecwis her swamps around. 
And Niagara stuns with thund'ring sound ? 

E en now, perhaps, as there some pilgrim strays 
Through tangled forests, and through dangerous ways ; 
Where beasts with man divided empire claim, 
And the brown Indian marks with murd'rous aim ; 
There, while above the giddy tempest flies, 
And all around distressful yells arise. 
The pensive exile, bending with his woe. 
To stop too fearful, and too faint to go. 
Casts a long look where England's glories shine, 
And bids his bosom sympathise with mine. 

Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind : 
Why have I stray *d from pleasure and repose. 
To seek a good each government bestows ? 
In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain. 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 
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Still to oniselves in every place consigned, 

Onr own felicity we make or find : 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 

Glides the smooth current of domestic joy. 

The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel, 

Luke's iron crown, and Damiens' hed of steel. 

To men remote from power hut rarely known. 

Leave reason, faith, and conscience, fidl our own. 
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" Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitahle ray. 

" For here forlorn and lost I tread. 
With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread. 
Seem lengthening as I go." 

" Forbear, my son," the Hermit cries, 
" To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

" Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 
And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 

" Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate'er my cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 
My blessing and repose. 
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" No flocks that range the valley free. 

To slaughter I condemn; 
Taught hy that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

" But from the mountain's grassy side 

A guiltless feast I hring; 
A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And water from the spring. 

" Then, pilgrim, turn; thy cares forego; 

All earth-bom cares are wrong : 
' Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long.' " 

Soft as the dew from Heaven descends, 

His gentle accents fell : 
The modest stranger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 
A refuge to the neighb'ring poor 

And strangers led astray. 

No stores beneath its humble thatch 

Required a master s care ; 
The wicket, opening with a latch. 

Received the harmless pair. 

And now, when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest. 

The Hermit trimm'd his litde fire. 
And cheer d his pensive guest ; 
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And spread his vegetable store, 

And gayly press'd, and smiled ; 
And, skill'd in legendary lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around in sympathetic mirth 

Its tricks the kitten tries, 
The cricket chirrups in the hearth, 

The crackling faggot flies. 

# 
But nothing could a charm impart 

To soothe the stranger's woe ; 
For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied, 

With answ'ring care opprest: 
" And whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 

" The sorrows of thy breast ? 

^' From better habitations spum'd. 

Reluctant dost thou rove ? 
Or grieve for friendship unretum'd. 

Or unregarded love? 

Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 
And those who prize the trifling things, 

More trifling still than they. 

.'' And what is friendship but a name ; 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep 1 
c 
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" And love is still an emptier sound, 
The modem fair one's jest : 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 



" For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush, 

And spurn the sex,*' he said; 
But while he spoke, a rising blush 

His love-lorn guest betray'd. 

Surprised he sees new beauties rise. 

Swift mantling to the view ; 
Like colours o*er the morning skies, 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast. 

Alternate spread alarms : 
The lovely stranger stands confest, 

A maid in all her charms. 

" And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn," she cried ; 
Whose feet unhallow'd thus intrude 

Where Heaven and you reside. 

^^ But let a maid thy pity share. 
Whom love has taught to stray : 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 

" My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he; 
And all his wealth was mark'd as mine ; 

He had but only me. 
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" To win me from his tender arms, 

Unnumber'd suitors came ; 
Who praised me for imputed charms, 

And felt, or felgn*d a flame. 

^' Each hour a mercenary crowd 
With richest prolSers strove ; 

Amongst the rest young Edwin bow'd, 
But never talk'd of love. 

'^ In humble, simplest habit clad, 
No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 
But these were all to me. 

*'' And, when beside me in the dale 

He caroVd lays of love, 
His breath lent fragrance to the gale. 

And music to the grove. 

^ The blossom opening to the day, 
The dews of heaven refin'd. 

Could nought of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

" The dew, the blossom on the tree, 
With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their chaims were his, but woe to me ! 
Their constancy was mine. 

*' For still I tried each fickle art. 

Importunate and vain ; 
And while his passion touch'd my heart, 

I triumph'd in his pain, 
c 2 
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" Till quite dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my pride ; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

'^ But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And well my life shall pay ; 

I'll seek the solitude he sought. 
And stretch me where he lay. 

" And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I'll lay me down and die ; 
'Twas so for me that Edwin did ; 

And so for him will I." 

" Forhid it. Heaven !" the Hermit cried, 
And clasp*d her to his breast: 

The wond'ring fair one tum'd to chide, — 
'Twas £dwin*s self that prest. 

" Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here. 

Restored to love and thee. 

" Thus let me hold thee to my hearty 

And ev'iy care resign : 
And shall we never, never part. 

My life, my all that's mine ? 

" No, never, from this hour to part. 
We'll live and love so true ; 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart, 
Shall break thy Edwin's too." 
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Dbak Sib, 
I can have no expectations, in an address of this kind, 
either to add to your reputation or to establish my own. 
You can gain nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant 
of that art in which you are said to excel ; and I may lose 
much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a juster 
taste in poetry than you. Setting interest therefore aside, to 
which I never paid much attention, I must be indulged at 
present in following my affections. The only dedication I 
ever made was to my brother, because I loved him better 
than most other men. He is -since dead. Permit me to 
inscribe this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the versification and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I do not pretend to 
inquire; but I know you will object (and indeed several of 
our best and wisest friends concur in the opinion), that the 
depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, and the 
disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet's own 
imagination. To this I can scarcely make any other answer 
than that I sincerely believe what I have written; that I 
have taken all possible pains, in my country excursions, for 
these four or five years past^ to be certain of what I allege. 
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and that all my views and inquiries have led me to believe 
those miseries real, which I here attempt to display. But 
this is not the place to enter into an inquiry, whether the 
country be depopulating or not ; the discussion would take 
up much room, and I should prove myself, at best, an indif- 
ferent politician, to tire the reader with a long preface, when 
I want his unfatigued attention to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh 
against the increase of our luxuries ; and here also I expect 
the shout of modem politicians against me. For twenty or 
thirty years past, it has been the fashion to consider luxury as 
one of the greatest national advantages ; and all the wisdom 
of antiquity in that particular, as erroneous. Still, however, 
I must remain a professed ancient on that head, and continue 
to think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many 
vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have been undone. 
Indeed, so much has been poured out of late on the other side 
of the question, that, merely for the sake of novelty and 
variety, one would sometimes wish to be in the right. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your sincere friend, and ardent admirer, 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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DESERTED VILLAGE. 



Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 

Wliere health and plenty cheer'd the labouring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer *s lingering blooms delay'd : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when eveiy sport could please, 

How often have I loiter d o*er thy green. 

Where humble happiness endear'd each scene ! 

How often have I paused on ev'ry charm, 

The shelterd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blessed the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey'd ; 

And many a gambol firolick'd o'er the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round ; 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 
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The dancing pair that sunply sought renown. 

By holding out to tire each other down ; 

The swain, mistrustless of his smutted i&ce, 

While secret laughter titter d round the place ; 

The bashful yirgin's sidelong looks of love, 

The matron's ghmce that would those looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these. 

With sweet succession, taught e'en toil to please ; 

These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed, 

These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn. 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain ; 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day. 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy way ; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries. 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler s hand. 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride. 
When once destroy d, can never be supplied, 

A time there was, ere England's griefe began. 
When every rpod of ground maintain'd its man ; 
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For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 
Just gave what life required, hut gave no more : 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

But times are alter d ; trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp the leuid, and dispossess the swain: 
Along the lawn where scatter d hamlets rose. 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
And every want to luxury allied, 
And every pang that folly pays to pride. 
Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom, 
Tliose calm desires that ask'd but little room, 
Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
Lived in each look, and brighten'd all the green ; 
These, £str departing, seek a kinder shore. 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 

Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful hour. 
Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant's power. 
Here, as I take my solitary rounds. 
Amidst thy tangling walks, and ruin'd grounds. 
And, many a year elapsed, return to view 
Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn grew, 
Remembrance wakes, with all her busy train, 
Swells at my breast, and turns the past to pain. 

In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame &om wasting by repose : 
I still had hopes, for pride attends us still. 
Amidst the swains to show my book-leam'd skill. 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt, and all I saw ; 
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And, as a hare whom hounds and horns pursue. 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes, tny long vexations past. 
Here to return — and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crovras, in shades like these, 
A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations try, 
And, since 'tis hard to combat, learns to fly ! 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep. 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 
Sinks to the grave with unperceived decay. 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven conmiences ere the world be past. 

Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 
There, as I past with careless steps and slow. 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that low'd to meet their young ; 
The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from school ; 
The watch-dog's voice, that bay'd the whispering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 
These all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 
And fill'd each pause the nightingale had made. 
But now the sounds of population fail. 
No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale ; 
No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 
But all the bloomy flush of life is fled : 
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All but yon widow'd, solitary thing. 
That feebly bends beside the plashy spring ; 
She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 
To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread, 
To pick her wintry feggot from the thorn, 
To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 
She only left of all the harmless train, 
The sad historian of the pensiye plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher s modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a yem*; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place ; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour; 
Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize. 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
The long-remember'd beg^ was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allow'd ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and show'd how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man leam'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their fiiults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e*en his failings lean'd to virtue's side; 
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But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watcli'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow^ guilt, and pain, by turns dismay'd, 
The reverend champion stood. At his controul. 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whisper d praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
His looks adom'd the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway. 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
The service past, around the pious man. 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 
E'en children followed with endearing wile. 
And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man s smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest, 
Their welfare pleased him, and their cases distrest ; 
To them his heart, his love, his grie& were given. 
But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 
As some tall cliff that lifts its awfiil form, 
SweUs from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 
The village master taught his little school : 
A man severe he was, and stem to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
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Well had the boding tremblers leam'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh'd with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd : 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he could write, and cypher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e'en the story ran — ^that he could guage : 
In arguing too, the parson own'd his skill, 
For e'en though vanquish'd, he could aigue still ; 
While words of learned length, and thund'ring sound. 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 
And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed, is foigot. 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired. 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talk'd with looks profound, 
And news much older than their ale went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The white-wash*d wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The vamish'd clock that click'd behind the door ; 
The chest contriv'd a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chill'd the day. 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 
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While brok^i tea^-caps, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o'er the chimney, glisten'd in a tow. 

Vain transitory splendours ! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its £Etll ? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour's importance to the poor man*s heart; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer s news, the barber's tale. 
No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow i^iall clear. 
Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest. 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train, 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art: 
Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play. 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-bom sway; 
Lightly they frolic o'er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, uncanfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth array'd. 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain : 
And e'en while fashion's brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who sun'^ey 
The rich man's joys inci-ease, the poor s decay, 
'Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
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Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 

And shouting folly hails them from her shore ; 

Hoards e'en heyond the miser's wish abound, 

And rich men flock from all the world around. 

Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name, 

That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth and pride 

Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park's extended bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, and hoimds : 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth. 

Has robb'd the neighbouring fields of half their growth ; 

His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green ; 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies. 

While thus the land, adom'd for pleasure all, 

In barren splendour feebly waits the Ml. 

As some fair female, unadom'd and plain. 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow'd charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes ; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail. 
When tipie advances, and when lovers fail, 
She then shines forth, solicitous to bless. 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus feres the land, by luxury betray'd; 
In nature's simplest charms at first array'd. 
But verging to decline, its splendours rise. 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; 
While, scourged by femine from the smiling land. 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save. 
The country blooms — a garden, and a grave. 

Where then, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
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If to some common s fenceless limits stray'd, 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e'en the bare- worn common is denied* 

If to the city sped — What waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see t«n thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know, 
Extorted from his fellow-creature's woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display. 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 
The dome where pleasure holds her midnight reign. 
Here, richly deck'd, admits the gorgeous train ; 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 
Sure scenes like these no troubles e'er annoy ! 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 
Are these thy serious thoughts ? Ah ! turn thine eyes 
Wh^re the poor houseless shivering female lies. 
She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 
Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 
Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn ; 
Now lost to all, her friends, her virtue fled 
Near her betrayer's door she lays her head,' 
And pinch'd with cold, and shrinking from the shower. 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour. 
When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 

Do thine, sweet Auburn, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fidr tribes participate her pain ? 
E'en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led. 
At proud men's doors they ask a little bread ! 
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Ah, no. To distant climes, a dreary scene. 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with feinting steps they go. 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charm'd before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore ; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray. 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown'd. 
Where the dark scorpion gathei-s death around ; 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey. 
And savage men, more murderous still than they ; 
^Fhile oft in whirls the mad tornado flies. 
Mingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. . 
Far different these from every former scene, 
The cooling brook, the grassy vested green. 
The breezy covert of the warbling grove. 
That only shelter d thefts of harmless love. . 

Good Heaven ! what sorrows gloom'd that parting day, 
That call'd them fipom their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past. 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly look'd their last, 
And took a long farewell, and wish'd in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main ; 
And, shuddering still to face the distant deep, 
Retum'd and wept, and still retum'd to weep. 
The good old sire the first prepared to go 
To new-found worlds, and wept for others* woe ; 
Bat for himself, in conscious virtue brave. 
He only wish'd for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 
The fond companion of his helpless years, 
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Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 
And left a lover s for her father's arms. 
With loader plaints the mother spoke her woes^ 
And hlest the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kiss'd her thoughtless hahes with many a tear. 
And clasp'd them close, in sorrow douhly dear; 
Whilst her fond hushand strove to lend relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief. 

O luxury ! thou curst hy Heaven's decree, 
How ill exchanged are things like these for thee ! 
How do thy potions, with insidious joy. 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms hy thee, to sickly greatness grown. 
Boast of a florid vigour not their own : 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A hloated mass of rank unwieldy woe ; 
Till sapp'd their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink^ and spread a ruin round. 

E'en now the devastation is hegun. 
And half the husiness of destruction done ; 
E'en now, methinks, as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale. 
Downward they move, a melancholy hand. 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitahle care, 
Aud kind connuhial tenderness, are there ; 
And piety with wishes placed ahove. 
And steady loyalty, and faithfiil love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 
Still first to fly where sensual joys invade : 
Unfit, in these degenerate times of shame. 
To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame ; 
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Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my solitary pride. 
Thou source of aU my bliss, and all my woe. 
That found*st me poor at first, and keep*st me so ; 
Thou guide, by which the nobler arts excel, 
Thou nurse of eveiy virtue, fare thee well ! 
Farewell, and O ! where'er thy voice be tried. 
On Tomo's cliffs, or Pambamarca's side. 
Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 
Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 
Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigours of th' inclement clime ; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain ; 
Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain ; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possest. 
Though very poor, may still be very blest ; 
That trade's proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labour'd mole away; 
While self-dependent power can time defy. 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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THE HAUNCH OF VENISON. 

A POBTICAL EPISTLE TO LOAD CLARE. 



Thanks, my Lord, for your Ven'son; for finer or fatter 

Ne'er ranged in a forest, or smoked in a platter. 

The haunch was a picture for painters to study, 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy ; 

Though my stomach was sharp, I could scarce help regi-etting 

To spoil such a delicate picture hy eating : 

I had thoughts in my chamher to place it in view. 

To he shown to my friends as a piece of virtu ; 

As in some Irish houses, where things are so-so. 

One gammon of hacou hangs up for a show ; 

But, for eating a rasher of what they take pride in. 

They'd as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in. 

But hold — let me pause — Don't I hear you pronounce 

This tale of the hacon's a damnahle hounce ? 

Well ! suppose it a hounce — sure a poet may try. 

By a hounce now and then, to get courage to fly. 

But, my Lord, it's no hounce : I protest in my turn, 

It's a truth— and your lordship may ask Mr. Bum *. 

To go on with my tale — as I gazed on the Haunch, 
I thought of a friend that was trusty and staunch, 
So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest, 
To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked hest. 

• Lord Clare's nephew. 
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Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose— 
'Twas a neck and a breast that might rival Monroe's ; 
But in parting with these I was puzzled again, 
With the how, and the who, and the where, and the when. 
There's H— d, and C— y, and H— rth, and H— ff, 
I think they love ven'son — I know they love beef ; 
There's my countryman, Higgins — Oh ! let him alone 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone. 
But, hang it ! to poets, who seldom can eat, 
Your very good mutton's a very good treat ; 
Such dainties to them their health it might hurt ; 
It's like sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirt. 
"^VTiile thus I debated, in reverie centred, 
An acquaintance, a friend as he call'd himself, enter'd : 
An under-bred, fine-spoken fellow was he. 
And he smiled as he look'd at the Ven son and me. 
" What have we got here ? — Why, this is good eating ! 
Your own, I suppose — or is it in waiting?" 
** Why, whose should it be 1 " cried I, with a flounce, 
" I get these things often" — but that was a bounce : 
*^ Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation, 
Are pleased to be kind — but I hate ostentation." 

" If that be the case then," cried he, very gay, 
" I'm glad I have taken this house in my way. 
To-morrow you take a poor dinner with me ; 
No words — I insist on't — ^precisely at three : 
Well have Johnson and Burke; all the wits will be there ; 
My acquaintance is slight, or I'd ask my Lord Clare, 
And, now that I think on't, as I am a sinner ! 
We wanted this Ven'son to make out a dinner. 
What say you — a pasty ? — ^it shall, and it must. 
And my wife, little Kitty, is £Eimous for crust. 
Here, porter ! — ^this Ven'son with me to Mile-end ; 
No stirring, I beg, — ^my dear friend — ^my dear friend !" 
Thus, snatching his hat, he brush'd off like the wind, 
And the porter and eatables foUow'd behind. 
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Left alone to reflect, having emptied my shelf, 
And " nobody with me at sea but myself*/' 
Though I could not help thinking my gentleman hasty, 
Yet Johnson, and Burke, and a good Yen son pasty, 
Were things that I never disliked in my life, 
Though dogged with a coxcomb, and Kitty his wife. 
So next day, in due splendour to make my approach, 
I drove to his door in my own hackney-coach. 

\Yhen come to the place where we all were to dine, 
(A chair-lumber 'd closet, just twelve feet by nine,) 
My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come ; 
" For I knew it," he cried, " both eternally fail, 
The one with his speeches, and t'other with Thrale ; 
But no matter. 111 warrant well make up the party 
With two full as clever, and ten times as hearty. 
The one is a Scotchman, the other a Jew, 
They both of them merry, and authors like you : 
The one writes the ' Snarler,' the other the ' Scourge :* 
Some think he writes ' Cinna* — ^he owns to ' Panurge.* " 
^Vhile thus he described them by trade and by name. 
They enter'd, and dinner was served as they came. 

At the top a fried liver and bacon were seen, 
At the bottom was tripe in a swinging tureen ; 
At the sides there was spinage, and pudding made hot ; 
In the middle a place where the Pasty — was not. 
Now, my Lord, as for tripe, it's my utter aversion. 
And your bacon I hate like a Turk or a Persian ; 
So there I sat stuck like a horse in a pound. 
While the bacon and liver went merrily round : 

But what vex'd me most was that d d Scottish rogue, 

With his long>winded speeches, his smiles and his brogue ; 

* See the letters that paseed between his Royal Highness Henry Duke 
of Cumberland, and Lady OrosTenor. 12mo. 1769. 
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And, " Madam," quoth he, " may this bit be my poison, 

A prettier dinner I never set eyes on ! 

Pray, a slice of your liver, though, may I be curst. 

But I've eat of your tripe till I'm ready to burst." 

*' The tripe," quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 

" I could dine on this tripe seven days in a week ; 

I like these here dinners, so pretty and small ; 

But your friend there, the Doctor, eats nothing at all." 

" O — ^ho ! *' quoth my friend, " he'll come on in a trice. 

He's keeping a comer for something that's nice ; 

There's a Pasty'*—" A Pasty!" repeated the Jew, 

" I don't care if I keep a comer for't too." 

*' What the IJe'il, mon, a Pasty !'* re-echoed the Scot, 

" Though splitting, I'll still keep a comer for that." 

" We'll all keep a comer," the lady cried out ; 

" Well all keep a comer," was echoed about. 

While thus we resolved, and the Pasty delay'd, 

With looks that quite petrified enter'd the maid ; 

A visage so sad, and so pale with afiPright, 

M^aked Priam in drawing his curtains by night. 

But we quickly found out — for who could mistake her ? — 

That she came with some temble news from the baker : 

And so it fell out ; for that negligent sloven 

Had shut out the Pasty on shutting his oven. 

Sad Philomel thus ^but let similes drop— 

And, now that I think on't, the story may stop. 

To be plain, my good Lord, it's but labour misplaced, 
To send such good verses to one of your taste : 
Vou've got an odd something — a kind of discerning — 
A relish — a taste — sicken'd over by learning ; 
At least, it's your temper, as very well known, 
That you think very slightly of all that's your own : 
So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking amiss, 
You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 
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THE CAPTIVITY. 
fin ®ratoria. 



THE PERSONS. 



FIRST JEWISH PROPHXT. 
8BC0ND JEWISH FROPHBT. 
I&RABLTTISH WOUAN. 
FIRST CHALDBAN PRIB8T. 



8BC0ND CHALDBAN PRIBffT. 
CHALDBAN WOMAN. 
CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND VIK- 
OINS. 



8css&-The Bank* of the Biver Euphrates, near Babplon. 



ACT I. 

Israelites sitting on the Banks (if the Euphrates. 
FIRST FROPHJEET. 

Recitative, 
Ye captive tribes, that hourly work and weep 
Where flows Euphrates murmuring to the deep ; 
Suspend your -woes awhile, the task suspend, 
And turn to God, your father and your friend : 
Insulted, chain'd, and all the worid our foe. 
Our God alone is all we boast below. 

Air, 
Our God is all we boast below. 

To him we tarn our eyes ; 
And every added weight of woe 

Shall make our homage rite. 
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SECOND PROPHET. 

And though no temple richly drest. 

Nor sacrifice is here ; 
We'll make his temple in our breast, 

And oflfier up a tear. 

ITheJlnt stanza repeated by the Chorus. 

ISBAELITISH WOMAN. 

Recitative. 
That strain once more ! it bids remembrance rise, 
And brings my long-lost country to mine eyes. 
Ye fields of Sharon, dress'd in flowery pride ; 
Ye plains, where Kedron rolls its glassy tide ; 
Ye hills of Lebanon, with cedars crown'd ; 
Ye Gilead groves, that fling perfumes around : 
How sweet those groves ! those plains how wondrous fair ! 
But doubly sweet when Heaven was with us there. 

Air, 

O Memory, thou fond deceiver ! 

Still importunate and vain ; 
To former joys recurring ever. 

And turning all the past to pain ; 

Hence, intruder most distressing, 

Seek the happy and the free ; 
The wretch who wants each other blessing, 

Ever wants a friend in thee. 

SECOND FBOPHET. 

Recitative. 
Yet, why complain ? What, though by bonds confined, 
Should bonds repress the vigour of the mind ? 
Have we not cause for triumph, when we see 
Ourselves alone from idol- worship free ? 
Are not, this very mom, those feasts begun. 
Where prostrate error hails the rising sun ? 
Do not our tyrant lords this day ordain 
For superstitious rites and mirth profime % 
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And should we mourn ? Should coward virtue fly, 
When vaunting folly lifts her head on high ? 
No ! xather let us triumph still the more. 
And as our fortune sinks, our spirits soar. 

Air. 

The triampba that on vice attend 
Shall ever in confusion end ; 
The good man suffers but to gain, 
And every virtue springs from pain : 
As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragrance while they grow ; 
But crush'd or trodden to the ground. 
Diffuse their balmy sweets around. 



FIRST PB.OPHET. 

Recitcttive, 

But hush, my sons I our tyrant lords are near ; 

The sounds of harharous pleasure strike mine ear ; 

Triumphant music floats along the vale ; 

Near, nearer still, it gathers on the gale ; 

The growing sound their swift approach declares ; — 

Desist, my sons, nor mix the strain with theirs. 

Enter Chaldkan Prucsts, attended. 
FIRST PRIEST. 

Air. 

Come on, my companions, the triumph display. 

Let rapture the minutes employ ; 
The sun calls us out on this festival day. 

And our monarch partakes in the joy. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Like the sun, our great monarch all rapture supplies, 

Both similar blessings bestow : 
The sun with his splendour illumines the skies, 

And our monarch enlivens below. 
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A CHALDEAN WOMAN. 

Air. 
Haste, ye sprightly sons of pleasure ; 
Love presents the fairest treasure. 
Leave all other joys for me. 

A CHALDEAN ATTENDANT. 

Or rather, Love's delights despising, 
Haste to raptures ever rising, 

Wine shall bless the brave and free. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Wine and beauty thus inviting, 
Each to different joys exciting, 
Whither shall my choice incline ? 

SECOND PRIEST. 

1*11 waste no longer thought in choosing ; 
But, neither this nor that refusing, 
I'll make them both together mine. 

FIRST PRIEST^ 

Recitative, 
But whence, when joy should brighten o'er the land. 
This sullen gloom in Judah's captive band ? 
Ye sons of Judah, why the lute unstrung ? 
Or why those harps on yonder willows hung ? 
Come, take the lyre, and pour the strain along. 
The day demands it ; sing us Sion's song. 
Dismiss your griefs, and join our warbling choir ; 
For who like you can wi^e the sleeping lyre ! 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Chain'd as we are, the scorn of all mankind, 
To want, to toil, and every ill consigned. 
Is this a time to bid us raise the strain. 
Or mix in rites that Heaven regards with pain ? 
No, never ! May this hand forget each art 
That wakes to finest joys the human heart, 
Ere I foTget the land that gave me birth, 
Or join to soimds profime its sacred mirth ! 
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FiaST PRIEST. 

Rebellious slaves ! if soft persuasion foil, 
More formidable terrors shall prevail. 

lExeunt Chaldbanb. 
FIRST PROPHET* 

Why, let them come, one good remains to cheer ; 
We fear the Lord, and scorn all other fear. 



Can chains or tortures bend the mind, 
On God's supporting breast reclined $ 
Standfast, and let our tyrants see 
That fortitude is victory, 

{Exeunt, 



ACT II. 

CHORUS OF ISRAELITES. 

O peace of mind, angelic guest ! 
Thou soft companion of the breast ! 

Dispense thy balmy store. 
Wing all our thoughts to reeuth the skieSj 
Till earth, receding from our eyes. 

Shall vanish as we soar, 

FIRST PRIE8T. 

Recitative. 
No more ! Too long has justice been delay'd ; 
The king's commands must fully be obey'd : 
Compliance with his will your peace secures, 
Praise but our gods, and every good is yours. 
But if, rebellious to his high command, 
You spurn the fJEivours offer'd from his hand ; 
Think, timely think, what terrors are behind ; 
Reflect, nor tempt to rage the royal mind. 
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SBCOND FBIBST. 

Air. 

Fierce is the whirlwind howling 

O'er Afric's sandy plain, 
And fierce the tempest rolling 

Along the farrow'd main ; 

But storms that fly, 
To rend the sky, 
Every ill presaging, 
Less dreadful show 
To worlds below 
Than angry monarches raging. 

IS&AELITISH WOMAN. 

Recitative. 
Ah, me ! what angry terrors round us grow ; 
How shrinks my soul to meet the threatened blow ! 
Ye prophets, skill'd in Heaven's eternal truth, 
Forgive my sex's fears, forgive my youth ! 
Ah ! let us one, one little hour obey ; 
To-morrow's tears may wash the stain away. 

Air. 
Fatigued with life, yet loth to part, 

On hope the wretch relies ; 
And every blow that sinks the heart 

Bids the deluder rise. 

Hope, like the taper's gleamy light, 

Adorns the wretch's way ; 
And still, as darker grows the night, 

Emits a brighter ray. 

SECOND PKIEST. 

Why this delay ? At length for joy prepare ; 
I read your looks, and see compliance there. 
Come on, and bid the warbling rapture rise. 
Our monarch's fame the noblest theme supplies. 
Begin, ye captive bands, and strike the lyre ; 
The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire. 
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CBALDBAN WOMAN. 

Air, 

See the roddy morning smiling, 
Hear the grove to hiiss beguiling ; 
Zephyrs through the woodland playing, 
Streams along the valley straying. 

l^IRST PRIEST. 

While these a constant revel keep, 
Shall Reason only teach to weep ? 
Hence, intruder ! we'll pursue 
Nature, a better guide than you. 

SECOND PRIEST. 

Every moment, as it flows, 
Some peculiar pleasure owes ; 
Then let us, providently wise, 
Seize the debtor ere it flies. 

Think not to-morrow can repay 
The debt of pleasure lost to-day ; 
Alas I to-morrow's richest store 
Can but pay its proper score. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 
But, hush ! see, foremost of the captive choir, 
The master-prophet grasps his full-toned lyre. 
Mark where he sits, with executing art, 
Feels for each tone, and speeds it to the heart. 
See, how prophetic rapture fills his form, 
Awful as clouds that nurse the growing storm ; 
And now his voice, accordant to the string. 
Prepares our monarch's victories to sing. 

FIRST PROPHET. 

Air. 
From north, from south, from east, from west. 

Conspiring nations come ; 
Tremble, thou vice-polluted breast, 

Blasphemers, all be dumb. 
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Tbe tempest gathers all around. 

On Babylon it lies ; 
Down with her ! down — down to the ground, 

She sinks, she groans, she dies. 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Down with her, Lord, to lick the dust, 

Ere yonder setting sun ; 
Serve her as she has served the just ! 

'Tis fix'd — it shall be done. 

FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 
No more ! when slaves thus insolent presume, 
The king himself shall judge, and ^x their doom. 
Unthinking wretches ! have not you and all 
Beheld our power in Zedekiah*s fall ? 
To yonder gloomy dungeon turn your eyes ; 
See where dethroned your captive monarch lies, 
Deprived of sight and rankling in his chain ; 
See where he mourns his friends and children slain. 
Yet know, ye slaves, that still remain hehind 
More ponderous chains, and dungeons more confined. 

CHORUS OF ALL. 

ArisSf all-potent ruler, rise^ 

And vindicate thy people* s cause : 
Till every tongue in every land 

Shall offer up unfeigned applause. lExeunt. 



ACT III. 



FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative. 
Yes, my companions. Heaven's decrees are passed. 
And our fix'd empire shall for ever last ; 
In vain the madd ning prophet threatens woe. 
In vain rebellion aims her secret blow ; 
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Still shall our name and growing power be spread, 
And still our justice crush the traitor s head. 

Air. 

Coeval \dth man 
Our empire began, 
And never shall fiall 
Till ruin shakes all. 
When ruin shakes all, 
Then shall Babylon fall. 



FIRST PROPHET. 

Recitative, 

Tis thus that pride triumphant rears the head, 
A little while, and all their power is fled ; 
But, ah ! what means yon sadly plaintive train. 
That this way slowly bend along the plain? 
And now, behold, to yonder bank they bear 
A pallid corse, and rest the body there. 
Alas ! too well mine eyes indignant trace 
The last remains of Judah's royal race : 
Fall'n is our king, and all our fears are o'er, 
Unhappy Zedekiah is no more ! 

Air. 

Ye wretches, who hy fortune's hate 

In want and sorrow groan. 
Come, ponder his severer fate, 

And learn to bless your own. 

You vain, whom youth and pleasure guide, 

Awhile the bliss suspend ; 
Like yours, his life began in pride, 

Like his, your lives shall end. 



SECOND PROPHET. 

Behold his wretched corse with sorrow worn, 
His squalid limbs with ponderous fetters torn ; 
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Those eyeless orbs that shock with ghastly glare. 
Those unbecoming rags — that matted hair ! 
And shall not Heaven for this avenge the foe, 
Grasp the red bolt, and lay the guilty low ? 
How long, how long. Almighty God of all, 
Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 



I8BAELITISH WOMAN. 

Air, 

As panting flies the hunted hind. 

Where hrooks refreshing stray ; 
And rivers through the valley wind. 

That stop the hunter* s way : 

Thus we, O Lord, alike distressed, 

For streams of mercy long ; 
Those streams which cheer the sore-oppressed. 

And overwhelm the strong. 



FIRST PROPHET. 

Recitative, 

But whence that shout 1 Good heavens ! amazement all ! 

See yonder tower just nodding to the fall : 

Behold, an army covers all the ground, 

*Tis Cyrus here that pours destruction round ! 

The ruin smokes, destmction pours along. 

How low the great, how feeble are the strong ! 

And now, behold, the battlements recline — 

O God of hosts, the victory is thine ! 

CHORUS OF CAPTIVES. 

Down with them. Lord, to lick the dust ; 

Thy vengeance be begun : 
Serve them as they have served thejust^ 

And let thy will be done. 
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FIRST PRIEST. 

Recitative, 
All, all is lost. The Syrian army fails, 
Cyrus, the conqueror of the world, prevails ! 
The ruin smokes, the torrent pours along, — 
How low the proud, how feehle are the strong ! 
Save us, O Lord ! to thee, though late, we pray, 
And give repentance hut an hour's delay. 

FIRST AND 8ECOMO PRIESTS. 

Air. 

O happy, who in happy hour 

To God their praise bestow, 
And own his all- consuming power 

Before they feel the blow. 

SECOND PROPHET. 

Recitative, 
Now, now's our time ! ye wretches hold and blind, 
Brave but to God, and cowards to mankind ; 
Ye seek in vain the Lord unsought before. 
Your wealth, your pride, your kingdom, are no more ! 

Air, 

O Lucifer, thou son of mom, 
Alike of Heaven and man the foe, — 

Heaven, men, and all. 

Now press thy fall. 
And sink thee lowest of the low. 

FIRST PROPHET. 

O Babylon, how art thou fallen ! 
Thy fall more dreadful from delay ! 

Thy streets forlorn, 

To wilds shall turn, 
Where toads shall pant and vultures prey. 
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SECOND PROPHET. 

Recitative. 
Such be her &te ! But hark ! how £rom afar 
The clarion s note proclaims the finiah'd war ! 
Our great restorer, Cyrus, is at hand. 
And this way leads his formidable band. 
Give, give your songs of Zion to the wind. 
And hail the benefactor of mankind ; 
He comes, pursuant to divine decree, 
To chain the strong, and set the captive free. 

CHO&US OF YOUTHS. 

Rise to transports past expressing. 
Sweeter by remembered woes ; 

Cyrus comes, our wrongs redressing, 
Comes to give the world repose, 

CHORUS OF VIRGINS. 

Cyrus comes f the world redressing^ 
Love ana pleasure in his trdin ; 

Comes to heighten every blessing. 
Comes to soften ^verypain, 

SEMI-CBORUS. 

Hail to him with mercy reigning, 
SkilVd in every peaceful art ; 

Who, from bonds our limbs unchaining, 
Only binds the willing heart. 



LAST CHORUS. 

But chief to Thee, our God, defender, frier^, 
Let praise he given to all eternity ; 

O Thou, without beginning, without end. 
Let us, and all, begin and end in Thee. 
e2 
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RETALIATION. 

PmST PRINTED IN MDCCLXXIV., APTBfl TUB AUTHOR'S DEATH. 



[Dr. Goldsmith and some of his friends occasionally dined at the St. 
James's coffee-house. One day it was proposed to write epitaphs on 
him. His country, dialect, and pers(m, furnished subjects of witticism. 
He was called on for retaliation, and at their next meeting produced 
the following poem.] 

Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
If our landlord * supplies us with beef and with fish, 
Let each guest bring himself, and he brings the best dish : 
Our Dean t shall be venison, just fresh from the plains ; 
Our Burke J shall be tongue, with a garnish of brains ; 
Our Will § shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 
And Dick 1 1 with his pepper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our Cumberland's IT sweet-bread its place shall obtain, 
And Douglas ** is pudding, substantial and plain ; 

* The master of the St. James's coffee-house, where the Poet, and the 
friends he has characterized in this poem, occasionally dined. 

t Dr. Barnard, Dean of Derry in Ireland. 

i The Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 

§ Mr William Burke, late secretary to General Conway, member for 
Bedwin, and afterwards holding office in India. 

I Mr. Richard Burke, collector of Granada ; afterwards Recorder of 
Bristol. 

% Richard Cumberland, Esq., author of the West-Indian, Fashionable 
Lover, the Brothers, Calvary, &c. &c. 

*'•' Dr. Douglas, canon of Windsor (afterwards Bishop of Salisbury), an 
ingenious Scotch gentleman, who has no less distinguished himself as a citi- 
zen of the world, than a sound critic, in detecting several literary mistakes 
(or rather forgeries) of his countrymeu; particularly Lauder on Milton, 
and Bower's History of the Pope& 
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Our Garrick's * a salad ; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness, agree : 
To make out the dinner, full certain I am. 
That Ridge t is anchovy, and Reynolds J is lamb ; 
That Hickey's § a capon, and, by the same rule, 
Magnanimous Goldsmith a gooseberry fool. 
At a dinner so various — at such a repast. 
Who'd not be a glutton, and stick to the last ? 
Here, waiter, more wine ! let me sit while I'm able. 
Till all my companions sink under the table ; 
Then, with chaos and blunders encircling my head. 
Let me ponder, and tell what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the good Dean, reunited to earth. 
Who mix'd reason with pleasure, and wisdom with mirth : 
If he had any fJEiults, he has left us in doubt. 
At least, in six weeks, I could not find *em out ; 
Yet some have declared, and it can't be denied *em. 
That sly-boots was cursedly cunning to hide 'em. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such. 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind. 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat, 
To persuade Tommy Townshend || to lend liim a vote; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining : 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit. 
Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit ; 
For a patriot, too cool ; for a drudge, disobedient. 
And too fond of the right, to pursue the expedient. 

* David Oarrlck, Esq. 

t Ck)un8eIlor John Ridge, a gentleman belonging to the Irish bar. 
t Sir Joshua Reynolds. S An eminent attorney. 

I Mr. Thomas Townshend, member for Whitchurch. 
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In short, 'twas his &te, nnemplo/d, or in place, sb, 
To eat matton oold, and cut blocks with a razor. 

Here lies honest William, whose heart was a inint^ 
While the owner ne'er knew half the good that was in't ; 
The pupil of impulse, it forced him along. 
His conduct still right, with his argument wrong; 
Still aiming at honour, yet fearing to roam. 
The coachman was tipsy, the chariot drove home : 
Would you ask for lus merits ? alas ! he had none ; 
What was good was spontaneous, his fiiults were his own. 

Here lies honest Richard, whose fate I must sigh at ; 
Alas, that such frolic should now he so quiet ! 
What spirits were his ! what wit and what whim ! 
Now breaking a jest, and now breaking a limb * ! 
Now wrangling and grumbling to keep up the ball ! 
Now teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all I 
In short, so provoking a devil was Dick, • 
That we wish'd him full ten times a day at Old Nick ; 
But missing his mirth and agreeable vein, 
As often we wish'd to have Dick back again. 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts. 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts ; 
A flattering painter, who made it his care 
To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine. 
And Comedy wonders at being so fine ; 
Like a tragedy queen he has dizen'd her out, 
Or rather like Tragedy giving a rout. 
His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 
Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud ; 

• Mr. Richard Burke. This gentleman having slightly fractured one of 
his arms and legs at different times, the Doctor has rallied him on these 
accidents, as a kind of retributiye Justice for breaking his jests upon oth^ 
people. 
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And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleased with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught, 
Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault ? 
Say, was it, that vainly directing his view 
To find out men's virtues, and &iding them few. 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 
He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 

Here Douglas retires from his toils to relax. 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks : 
Come all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divines, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines : 
When satire and censure encircled his throne, 
I fear'd for your safety, I fear'd for my own ; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector. 
Our Dodds * shall be pious, our Kenricks t shall lecture ; 
Macpherson J write bombast, and call it a style, 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile ; 
New Landers and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over. 
No countryman living their tricks to discover ; 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark. 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark. 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can. 
An abridgment of aU that was pleasant in man; 
As an actor, confessed without rival to shine ; 
As a wit, if not first, in the very fii*st line : 
Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 
The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 
Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 
And beplaster'd with rouge his own natural red. 

* The Rev. Dr. William Dodd. 

t Dr, Kenrick, who read lectures at the Devil Tavern, under the title 
of ** The School of Shakspeare." 

X James Macpherson, Esq., who lately, from the mere force of his style, 
wrote down the first poet of all antiquity. 
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On the stage he was natural, simple, affectmg; 

'Twas only that when he was oflF he was acting. 

With no reason on earth to go out of his way. 

He tum'd and he varied full ten times a-day : 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoimdedly sick 

If they were not his own by finessing and trick : 

He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 

For he knew when he pleased he could whistle them back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallow'd what came. 

And the puff of a dunce, he mistook it for fame ; 

'Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease. 

Who pepper'd the highest was surest to please. 

But let us be candid, and speak out our mind. 

If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 

Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys *, and Woodfalls t so grave, 

"^Vhat a commerce was yours, while you got and you gave ! 

How did Grub-street re-echo the shouts that you raised, 

While he was be-Roscius'd, and you were be-praised ! 

But peace to his spirit, wherever it flies. 

To act as an angel and mix with the skies : 

Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill. 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will ; 

Old Shakspeare receive him with praise and with love, 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys above. 

Here Hickey reclines, a most blunt pleasant creature. 
And slander itself must allow him good nature ; 
He cherish'd his friend, and he relish'd a bumper ; 
Yet one fault he had, and that one was a thumper ! 
Perhaps you may ask if the man was a miser ? 
I answer, no, no, for he always was wiser. 
Too courteous, perhaps, or obligingly flat ? 
His very worst foe can't accuse him of that. 

* Mr. Hugh Kelly, author of False Delicacy, Word to the Wise, 
Clementina, School for Wives, &c., &c. 

t Mr. William Woodfall, printer of the Morning Chronicle. 
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Perhaps he confided in men as they go. 

And so was too foolishly honest ? Ah, no ! 

Then what was his failing ? come tell it, and bum ye : 

He was, could he help it ? — a special attorney. 

Here Reynolds is laid, and, to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a wiser or better behind ; 
His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland ; 
Still bom to improve us in every part. 
His pencil our feces, his manners our heart : 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering. 
When they judged without skill, he was still hard of hearing : 
When they talk'd of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff. 
He shifted his trumpet ^, and only took snuff. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

After the fourth edition of this Poem was printed, the publisher received 
the following epitaph on Mr. Whitefoordft from a friend of the late 
Dr. Goldsmith. 

Here Whitefoord reclines, and deny it who can. 
Though he merrily lived, he is now a grave J man ; 
Rare compound of oddity, frolic, and fun ! 
Who relish'd a joke, and rejoiced in a pun ; 
Whose temper was generous, open, sincere ; 
A stranger to flatt'ry, a stranger to fear; 
Who scattered around wit and humour at will ; 
Whose daily bans mots half a column might fill : 

* Sir Joshua Reynolds was so remarkably deaf, as to be under the neces- 
sity of using an ear-trumpet in company. 

t Mr. Caleb Whitefoord, author of many humorous essays. 

X Mr. Whitefoord was so notorious a pimster, that Dr. Goldsmith used to 
say it was impossible to keep him company, without being infected with 
the itch of punning. 
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A Scotchman, from pride and from prejudice free ; 
A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he. 

What pity, alas ! that so llh'ral a mind 
Should so long he to newspaper essays confined ! 
Who perhaps to the summit of science could soar, 
Yet content "if the tahle he set in a roar ;" 
Whose talents to fill any station were fit, 
Yet happy if Woodfidl * confess*d him a wit. 

Ye newspaper witlings ! ye pert scrihhling folks ! 
Who copi^ his squibs, and re-echoed his jokes ; 
Ye tame imitators, ye servile herd, come, 
Still follow your master, and visit his tomb: 
To deck it, bring with you festoons of the vine, 
And copious libations bestow on his shrine ; 
Then strew all around it (you can do no less) 
Cross-readings, Ship-news, and Mistakes of the Press +. 

Merry WTiitefoord, ferewell ! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scot may have humour, I had almost said wit. 
This debt to thy mem'ry I cannot refuse, 
" Thou best-humour'd man with the worst-humour'd Muse." 

• Mr. H. 8. WoodfkU, printer of the Public Advertiser. 
t Mr. Whitefoord had frequently indulged the town with humourous 
pieces under those titles in the Public Advertiser. 
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THE CLOWN'S REPLY. 

John Tbott was desired by two witty peers 

To tell them the reason why asses had ears ; 

" An t please you," quoth John, " I*m not given to letters, 

Nor dare I pretend to know more than my betters ; 

Howe'er, from this time, I shall ne'er see your graces, 

As I hope to be saved ! — without thinking on asses." 

Edinburgh, 1753. 



PROLOGUE, 



WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY THB POET LABBBIUS, A ROMAN 
KNIGHT, WHOM CMSAK FORCED UPON THE STAGE. 

Preeerved by Maorobius. 
What ! no way left to shun th' inglorious stage. 
And save from in&my my sinking age ! 
Scarce half alive, oppressed with many a year, 
What in the name of dotage drives me here ? 
A time there was, when glory was my guide. 
Nor force nor fraud could turn my steps aside ; 
Unaw'd by power, and unappall'd by fear. 
With honest thrift I held my honour dear : 
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But this vile hour disperses all my store. 
And all my hoard of honour is no more ; 
For, ah ! too partial to my life's decline, 
Ceesar persuades, submission must be mine ; 
Him I obey, whom Heaven itself obeys, 
Hopeless of pleasing, yet inclined to please. 
Here then at once I welcome every shame. 
And cancel at threescore a life of fame : 
No more my titles shall my children tell ; 
The old buffoon will fit my name as well : 
This day beyond its term my fate extends, 
For life is ended when our honour ends. 



THE LOGICIANS REFUTED. 

IN IMITATIOK OF DKAN SWIFT. 

LooiGiANs have but ill defined 

As rational the human mind : 

Reason, they say, belongs to man. 

But let them prove it if they can. 

Wise Aristotle and Smiglesius, 

By ratiocinations specious, 

Have strove to prove with great precision, 

With definition and division. 

Homo est ratione praditum ; 

But for my soul I cannot credit 'em ; 

And must in spite of them maintiun, 

That man and all his ways are vain ; 

And that this boasted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature. 

That instinct is a surer guide 

Than reason, boasting mortals' pride ; 

And that brute beasts are fiur before 'em*— 

Deu8 est anima hrutorum. 
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Who ever knew an honest brute 

At law his neighbour prosecute, 

Bring action for assault and battery ? 

Or friends beguile with lies and flattery ? 

O'er plains they ramble unconfined, 

No politics disturb their mind ; 

They eat their meals and take their sport, 

Nor know who's in or out at court ; 

They never to the levee go 

To treat as dearest friend a foe ; 

They never importune his Grace, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place ; 

Nor undertake a dirty job, 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob *. 

Fraught with invective they ne'er go 

To folks at Paternoster Row : 

No judges, fiddlers, dancing- masters, 

No pickpockets or poetasters, 

Are known to honest quadrupeds ; ^ 

No single brute his fellow leads. 

Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 

Nor cut each others' throats for pay. 

Of beasts, it is confess'd, the ape 

Comes nearest us in human shape : 

Like man, he imitates each fashion, 

And malice is his ruling passion : 

But both in malice and grimaces 

A courtier any ape surpasses. 

Behold him humbly cringing wait 

Upon the minister of state ; 

View him soon after to inferiors 

Aping the conduct of superiors : 

He promises with equal air, 

And to perform takes equal care. 

He in his turn finds imitators ; 

At court, the porters, lacqueys, waiters, 

• Sir Robert WfiJpole. 
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Their master s manners still contract. 
And footmen lords and dukes can act. 
Thus at the court, both great and small, 
Behave alike, for all ape all. 



EPIGRAM 

ON k BEAUTIFUL YOUTH, STRUCK BLIND BT LIGBTNINO. 

Sure 'twas by Providence design'd. 

Rather in pity than in hate. 
That he should be, like Cupid, blmd. 

To save him from Narcissus' fate. 



STANZAS 

ON TBB TAKING OP QUEBEC, AND DEATH OP GENERAL WOLFE. 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joys, 

Which triumph forces from the patriot heart, 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice, 

And quells the raptures which from pleasure start. 

O Wolfe ! to thee a streaming flood of woe. 
Sighing, we pay, and think e*en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow. 
Whilst thy sad fate extorts the heart- wrung tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled, 

And saw thee &11 with joy-pronouncing eyes : 

Yet they shall know thou oonquerest, though dead ! 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes lise. 
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STANZAS. 



Weeping, munnTiriiig, complaining, 

Lost to every gay delight, 
Myra, too sincere for feigning, 

Fears th' approaching bridal night. 

Yet why impair thy bright perfection ? 

Or dim thy beauty with a tear ? 
Had Myra followed my direction. 

She long had wanted cause of fear. 



THE GIFT. 

TO IRIS, IN BOW STRBST, COTBNT GARDEN. 

IMITATBO TBOIC THB TUnCH. 

Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake. 
Dear mercenary beauty. 

What annual offering shall I make 
Expressive of my duty ? 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes. 
Should I at once deliver. 

Say, would the angiy feir one prize 
The gift, who slights the giver ? 

A bill, a jewel, watch, or toy. 
My rivals give — and let 'em ; 

If gems, or gold, impart a joy, 
I'll give them — when I get *em. 
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I'll give — ^but not the fall-blown rose, 
Or rose-bud more in fashion : 

Such short-lived o£f 'rings but disclose 
A transitory passion. 

1*11 give thee something yet unpaid, 
Not less sincere than civil, — 

I'll give thee — ah ! too charming maid !- 
I'll give thee — ^to the Devil. 



AN ELEGY 

ON THE GLORY OF HER SEX, HR8. MART BLAIZE. 

Good people all, with one accoi-d, 
Lament for Madam Blaize, 

Who never wanted a good word — 
From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom pass'd her door, 
And always found her kind ; 

She freely lent to all the poor — 
Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please 
With manners wond'rous winning ; 

And never follow'd wicked ways — 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size. 

She never slumber'd in her pew — 
But when she shut her eyes. 
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Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaux and more ; 
The king himself has followed her — 

When she has walk'd before. 

But now. her wealth and finery fled. 

Her hangers-on cut short all ; 
The doctors found, when she was dead — 

Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 

For Kent-street well may say, 
That had she lived a twelvemonth more — 

She had not died to-day. 



DESCRIPTION OF AN AUTHOR'S BEDCHAMBER. 

Where the Red Lion, staring o'er the way. 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay ; 
Where Calvert's butt, and Parson's black champagne, 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury>lane ; 
There, in a lonely room, from baili^ snug, 
The Muse found Scroggen stretch'd beneath a rug ; 
A window, patch'd with paper, lent a ray. 
That dimly shew'd the state in which he lay ; 
The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread ; 
The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 
The royal Game of Goose was thei'e in view, 
And the Twelve Rules the royal martyr drew ; 
The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place. 
And brave Prince William shew'd his lamp-black face. 
The mom was cold ; he views with keen desire . 
The rusty grate unconscious of a fire : 
p 
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With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 
And five crack'd tea'Cups dress'd the chimney board ; 
A night- cap deck'd his brows instead of bay, 
A cap by night ^a stocking all the day ! 



SONG. 

O Memory ! thou fond deceiver, 

Still importunate and vain, 
To foimer joys recumng ever. 

And turning all the past to pain : 

Thou, like the world, the oppressed oppressing, 
Thy smiles increase the wretch's woe ; 

And he who wants each other blessing, 
In thee must ever find a foe. 



SONG. 

The wretch condemned with life to part, 

Still, still on Hope relies ; 
And every pang that rends the heart 

Bids expectation rise. 

Hope, like the glimmering taper s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way ; 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter i-ay. 
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THE DOUBLE TRANSFORMATION. 

A TALE. 

Secluded from domestic strife, 
Jack Book- worm led a college life ; 
A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive ; 
He drank his glass, and crack*d his joke, 
And freshmen wonder'd as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unalloyed with care, 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix 
Our swam, anived at thirty-six 1 
O ! had the Archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town ! 
Or Flavia heen content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop ! 
O, had her eyes forgot to hlaze ! 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze ; 

O ! But let exclamations cease, 

Her presence hanish'd all his peace. 
So with decorum all things carried, 
Miss frown'd, and hlush'd, and then was — ^married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight 
The raptures of the hridal night ? 
Need we intrude on hallow'd ground. 
Or draw the curtains closed around ? 
Let it suffice that each had charms : 
He clasp'd a goddess in his arms ; 
And though she felt his usage rough, 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough, 
p 2 
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The honey-moon like lightning flew, 
The second hrought its transports too ; 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss, 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss : 
But, when a twelvemonth pass'd away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 
But still the worst remain'd behind, — 
That very face had robVd her mind. 

Skill'd in no other arts was she, 
But dressing, patching, repartee ; 
And, just as humour rose or fell, 
By turns a slattern or a belle. 
'Tis true she dress'd with modem grace, 
Half naked, at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greasy night-caps wrapp'd her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a duU domestic friend ? 
Could any curtain lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing ? 
In short, by night, 'twas fits or fretting ; 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 
Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder d coxcombs at her levy ; 
The 'squire and captain took their stations, 
And twenty other near relations : 
Jack suck'd his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke ; 
While all their hours were pa^'d between 
Insulting repartee and spleen. 

Thus, as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown ; 
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He fancies every vice she shows, 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose : 
Whenever rage or envy rise, 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
He knows not how, but so it is, 
Her &ce is grown a knowing phiz ; 
And, though her fops are wond'rous civil. 
He thinks her ugly as the devil. 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose. 
As each a different way pursues, 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for life, 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power 
Withers the beauty's transient flower,— 
Lo ! the small pox, with horrid glare. 
Levelled its terrors at the fair; 
And, rifling every youthful grace, 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Reflected now a perfect fright : 
Each former art she vaLaly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes ; 
In vain she tries her paste and creams 
To smooth her skin, or hide its seams ; 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens ; 
The 'squire himself was seen to yield, 
And ev'n the captain quit the field. 

Poor madam, now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown, 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old : 
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With modesty h.er cheeks are dyed^ 
Humility displaces pride; 
For tawdry finery is seen 
A person ever neatly clean ; 
No more presuming on her sway, 
She learns good-nature every day : 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty. 
Jack finds his wife a perfect heauty. 



A NEW SIMILE. 

IN THB MANNKR OF SWIFT. 



Long had I sought in vain to find 
A likeness for the scribhling kind — 
The modem scribbling kind, who write 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spite — 
Till reading — I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke's Pantheon, 
I think I met with something there 
To suit my purpose to a hair. 
But let us not proceed too furious, — 
First please to turn to God Mercurius : 
Youll find him pictured at full length, 
In book the Second, page the tenth : 
The stress of all my proofe on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our simile.r 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat. 
Wings upon either side — mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather ? 
Why, these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right. 
With wit that's flighty, learning light ; 
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Such as to modem bard's decreed : 
A just comparison^ — ^proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse. 
Wings grow again from both his shoes ; 
Design d, no doubt, their part to bear, 
And waft his godship through the air : 
And here my simile unites ; 
For in a modem poet's flights, 
I'm sure it may be justly said, 
His feet are useful as his head. 

Lastly, vouchsafe t'observe his hand, 
Fill'd with a snake-encircled wand. 
By classic authors term'd caduceus, 
And higldy famed for several uses : 
To wit, — ^most wond'rously endued, 
No poppy- water half so good ; 
For let folks only get a touch. 
Its soporific virtue's such, 
Though ne'er so much awake before, 
That quickly they begin to snore ; 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men's souls to Hell. 

Now to apply, begin we then : — 
His wand's a modem author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twined 
Denote him of the reptile kind. 
Denote the rage with which he writes. 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike, too, both conduce to sleep ; 
This difference only, as the God 
Drove souls to Tart'rus with his rod, 
With his goose-quill the scribbling el^ 
Instead of others, damns himself. 
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And here my simile almost tript ; 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
' Moreover Merc'ry had a failing ; 
Well! what of that? out with it — stealing; 
In which all modem bards agree, 
Being each as great a thief as he. 
But even this deity's existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance : 
Our modem bards ! why, what a pox 
Are they — ^but senseless stones and blocks. 



STAlSrZAS 

ON WOMAN. 

When lovely woman stoops to foUy, 
And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover. 
To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover. 
And wring his bosom, is — ^to die. 



ELEGY 

ON THE DEATH OF A UAD OOO* 

Good people all, of every sort. 

Give ear unto my song. 
And if you find it wond'rous short,- 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man. 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran, — 
Whene'er he went to pray. 
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A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad, — 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be. 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began. 
The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 

I'he wondering neighbours ran. 
And swore the dog had lost his wits. 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye ; 
And while they swore the dog was mad. 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That shew'd the rogues they lied : 
The man recover'd of the bite, — 

The dog it was that died. 



EPITAPH 

ON KDWABO FURDON. 



Here lies poor Ned Purdon, from miseiy freed. 

Who long was a bookseller s hack : 
He led such a damnable life in this world, 

I don*t think he'U wish to come back. 
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EPILOGUE 

TO THB COMSDV OF THE 8I8TBR8. 

What ? five long acts — and all to make us wiser ! 
Our authoress sure has wanted an adviser. 
Had she consulted me, she should have made 
Her moral play a speaking masquerade ; 
Wann*d up each bustling scene, and in her rage 
Have emptied all the green-room on the stage. 
My life on t, this had kept her play from sinking, 
Have pleased our eyes, and saved the pain of thinking. 
Well ! since she thus has shewn her want of skill. 
What if I give a masquerade ? — I will. 
But how ? ay, there's the rub ! [^pausing} I've got my cue : 
The world's a masquerade ! the masquers, you, you, you. 

[To Boxes, Pit, and GcdUry. 
Lud ! what a group the motley scene discloses ! 
False wits, Mse wives, fiEdse virgins, and false -spouses^! 
Statesmen with bridles on ; and^ close beside 'em, 
Patriots in party-colour* d suits that ride 'em : 
There Hebes, tum'd of fifty, try once more 
To raise a fism^ in Cupids of threescore ; 
These in their turn, with appetites as keen. 
Deserting fifty, fasten on fifteen. 
Miss, not yet full fifteen, with fire uncommon, 
Flings down her sampler, and takes up the woman ; 
The little urchin smiles, and spreads her lure, 
And tries to kill, ere she's got power to cure. 
Thus 'tis with all — their chief and constant care 
Is to seem every thing — ^but what they are. 
Yon broad, bold, angry spark, I fix my eye on, 
Who seems t' have rojbb'd his vizor from the lion ; 
Who frowns, and talks, and swears, with round parade, 
Looking, as who should say, dam'me ! who's afraid ? 

[Mimicking, 
Strip but this vizor ofiF, and, sure I am, 
You'll find his lionship a very lamb* 
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Yon politician, &moiis in debate, 

Perhaps, to vulgar eyes, bestrides the state ; 

Yet, when he deigns his real shape t* assume, 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yon patriot, too, who presses on your sight. 

And seems, to every gazer, all in white. 

If with a bribe his candour you attack. 

He bows, turns round, and whip — ^the man's in black ! 

Yon critic, too— but whither do I run ? 

If I proceed, our bard will be undone ! 

Well, then, a truce, smce she requests it too : 

Do you spare her, and I'll for once spare you. 



EPILOGUE 

TO THE OOOD-NATURED MAN. 

Spoken by Mrs. Bulkley, 

As puffing quacks some caitiff wretch procure 
To swear the pill, or drop, has wrought a cure ; 
Thus, on the stage, our play-wrights still depend 
For epilogues and prologues on some friend. 
Who knows each art of coaxing up the town, 
And make full many a bitter pill go down. 
Conscious of this, our bard has gone about. 
And teased each rhyming friend to help him out : 
An epilogue ! things can't go on without it ; 
It could not fail, would you but set about it : 
" Young man," cries one, (a bard laid up in clover,) 
" Alas ! young man, my writing days are over ; 
Let boys play tricks, and kick the straw, not I ; 
Your brother doctor there, perhaps, may try." 
" What I ! dear Sir," the doctor interposes ; 
What, plant my thistle. Sir, among his roses ! 
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No, no, iVe other contests to maintain ; 

To-night I head our troops at Warwick-lane. 

Go ask your manager " — " Who, me ! Your pardon ; 

Those things are not our forte at Covent Garden." 

Our author s friends, thus placed at happy distance, 

Give him good words indeed, hut no assistance. 

As some unhappy wight, at some new play. 

At the pit door stands elhowing a way. 

While oft, with many a smile, and many a shrug. 

He eyes the centre, where his friends sit snug ; 

His simpering friends, with pleasure in their eyes. 

Sink as he sinks, and as he rises rise : 

He nods, they nod ; he cringes, they grimace ; 

But not a soul will hudge to give him place. 

Since, then, unhelp'd, our bard must now conform 

*' To T)ide the pelting of this pitiless storm," 

Blame where you must, be candid where you can. 

And be each critic the Good-natured Man. 



EPITAPH 

ON DR. PARNBLL. 

This tomb, inscribed to gentle Pamell's name, 

May speak our gratitude, but not his fame. 

What heart but feels his sweetly moral lay, 

That leads to truth through pleasure's flowery way ? 

Celestial themes confessed his tuneful aid ; 

And Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. 

Needless to him the tribute we bestow, 

The transitory breath of feme below : 

More lasting rapture from his works shall rise, 

Wliile converts thank their poet in the skies. 
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PROLOGUE TO ZOBEIDE, 

A TRAGEDY ; WRITTEN BY JOSEPH CRADDOCK, ESQ. 

Spoken by Mr> Quick j in the Character of a Sailor. 

In these bold times, when Learning's sons explore 

The distant climate, and the savage shore ; 

When wise astronomers to India steer, 

And quit for Venus many a brighter here ; 

While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 

Forsake the fair, and patiently — ^go simpling ; 

Our bard into the general spirit enters, 

And fits his little frigate for adventures. 

With Scythian stores, and trinkets deeply laden, 

He this way steers his course, in hopes of trading ; 

Yet ere he lands he 's order d me before. 

To make an observation on the shore. 

Where are we driven? our reckoning sure is lost ! 

This seems a rocky and a dangerous coast. 

Lord, what a sultry climate am I under ! 

Yon ill-foreboding cloud seems big with thunder : 

[ Upper Gallery. 
There mangroves spread, and larger than I ve seen *em — 

[Pit. 
Here trees of stately size— and billing turtles in *em — 

[Balconies. 
Here ill-conditioned oranges abound — [Stage, 

And apples, bitter apples, strew the ground. [ Tasting them. 
The inhabitants are cannibals, I fear : 
I heard a hissing — ^there are serpents here ! 
O, there the people are— best keep my distance ; 
Our Captain, gentle natives ! craves assistance ; 
Our ship s well-stored ; — in yonder creek we've laid her, 
His Honour is no mercenary trader. 
This is his first adventure ; lend him aid, 
Apd we may chance to drive a thriving trade. 
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His goods, he hopes, are prime, and brought from far, 
Equally fit for gallantry and war. 
What ! no reply to promises so ample? 
I'd best step back — and order up a sample. 



AN EPILOGUE, 

INTENDED FOB MBS. BDLKLBY. 



There is a place— so Ariosto sings — 
A treasury for lost and missing things ; 
Lost human wits have places there assign'd them, 
And they who lose their senses, there may find them. 
But Where's this place, this storehouse of the age ? 
The Moon, says he ; — ^but I affirm, the Stage — 
At least, in many things, I think I see 
His lunar and our mimic world agree : 
Both shine at night, for, but at Foote's alone, 
We scarce exhibit till the sun goes down ; 
Both prone to change, no settled limits fix, 
And sure the folks of both are lunatics. 
But in this parallel my best pretence is, 
That mortals visit both to find their senses : 
To this strange spot, rakes, macaronics, cits. 
Come thronging to collect their scatter'd wits. 
The gay coquette, who ogles all the day. 
Comes here at night, and goes a prude away. 
Hither the affected city dame advancing. 
Who sighs for operas, and doats on dancing, 
Taught by our art, her ridicule to pause on. 
Quits the ballet^ and calls for Nancy Dawson, 
The gamester, too, whose wit's all high or low, 
Oft risks his fortune on one desperate throw. 
Comes here to saunter, having made his bets. 
Finds his lost senses out, and pays his debts. 
The Mohawk, too, with angry phrases stored — 
As " Dam me, Sir ! " and, " Sir, I wear a sword !" 
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Here lesson d for awhile, and hence retreating, 
Goes out, afironts his man, and takes a beating. 
Here come the sons of scandal and of news. 
But find no sense — ^for they had none to lose. 
Of all the tribe here wanting an adviser, 
Our Author's the least likely to grow wiser ; 
Has he not seen how you your favour place 
On sentimental queens and lords in lace ? 
Without a star, a coronet, or garter, 
How can the piece expect or hope for quarter ? 
No high-life scenes, no sentiment : — the creature 
Still stoops among the low to copy nature. 
Yes, he's far gone :— ^and yet some pity fix. 
The English laws forbid to punish lunatics. 



THRENODIA AUGUSTALIS. 

SACKED TO THS MEMORY OF HKR ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS 
OOWAOBR OF WALES. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following may more properly be termed a compilation than a poem. 
It was prepared for the composer in little more than two days ; and may 
therefore rather be consideried as an industrious effort of gratitude than of 
genius. Injustice to the composer it may likewise be right to inform the 
public, that the music was composed in ai>eriod of time equally short. 

OVERTURE. — A solemn Dirge. 
Air—Trio. 

Arise, ye sons of worth, arise, 

And waken every note of woe ! 
When truth and virtue reach the skies, 

'Tis ours to weep the want below. 

CHORUS. 

W?ien truth and virtue, Sj-c. 
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MAN SPEAKER. 

The praise attending pomp and power, 

The incense given to Kings, 
Are but the trappings of an hour — 

Mere transitory things : 
The base bestow them ; but the good agree 
To spurn the venal gifts as flattery. 
But when to pomp and power are join'd 
An equal dignity of mind ; 

When titles are the smallest claim ; 
When wealth, and rank, and noble blood. 
But aid the power of doing good ; 

Then all their trophies last — and flattery turns to fame. 

Blest spirit thou, whose fame, just bom to bloom, 
Shall spread and flourish from the tomb ; 

How hast thou left mankind for Heaven ! 
E'en now reproach and faction mourn. 
And, wondering how their rage was bom. 

Request to be forgiven ! 
Alas ! they never had thy hate ; 

Unmoved, in conscious rectitude. 

Thy towering mind self-centred stood, 
Nor wanted man's opinion to be great. 

In vain, to charm thy ravish'd sight, 
A thousand gifts would fortune send ; 

In vain, to drive thee from the right, 
A thousand sorrows urged thy end : 
Like some well-fashioned arch thy patience stood. 
And purchased strength from its increasing load. 
Pain met thee like a friend to set thee free. 
Affliction still is virtue's opportunity ! 

SONG ^BY A MAN. 

Virtue, on herself relying, 

Every passion hush'd to rest, 
Loses every pain of dying. 

In the hopes of being bl6st. ^ 
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Every added pang she suffers, 

Some increasing good bestows, * 

And every shock that malice offers, 

Only rocks her to repose. 

WOMAN SPEAKER. 

Yet, ah ! what terrors frown'd upon her fate — 

Death, with its formidable band, 
Fever, and pain, and pale consumptive care, 

Determined took their stand. 
Nor did the cruel ravagers design 

To finish all their efforts at a blow ; 

But, mischievously slow, 
They robb'd the relic and defaced the shrine. 

With unavailing grief. 

Despairing of relief, 
Her weeping children round 

Beheld each hour 

Death's growing power, 
And trembled as he frown'd. 
As helpless friends who view from shore 
The labouring ship, and hear the tempest roar, 

While winds and waves their wishes cross, — 
They stood, while hope and comfort fail, 
Not to assist, but to bewail 

The inevitable loss. 
Relentless tyrant, at thy call 
How do the good, the virtuous fall ! 
Tn4h, beauty, worth, and all that most engage. 
But wake thy vengeance and provoke thy rage. 

SONG. BY A MAN. 

When yice my dart and scythe supply, 
How great a king of terrors I ! 
If folly, fraud, your hearts engage, 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage ! 

Fall, round me fall, ye little things, 
Ye statesmen, warriors, poets, kings ! 
If virtue fail her counsel sage. 
Tremble, ye mortals, at my rage 1 
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MAN SPfiAKER. 

Yet let that wisdom, urged by her example^ 

Teach us to estimate what all must suffer ; 

Let us prize death as the best gift of nature, 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers, 

When they have joumey'd through a world of cares. 

May put off life and be at rest for ever. 

Groans, weeping friends, indeed, and gloomy sables^ 

May oft distract us with their sad solemnity : 

The preparation is the executioner. 

Death, when unmask'd, shows me a friendly face. 

And is a terror only at a distance ; 

For as the line of life conducts me on 

To Death's great court, the prospect seems more feir. 

'Tis Nature's kind retreat, that's always open 

To take us in when we have drain'd the cup 

Of life, or worn our days to wretchedness. 

In that secure, serene retreat. 

Where, all the humble, all the great, 

Promiscuously recline ; 
Where, wildly huddled to the eye. 
The beggar s pouch and prince's purple lie, 

May every bliss be thine. 
And, ah ! blest spirit, wheresoe'er thy flight. 
Through rolling worlds, or fields of liquid light. 
May cherubs welcome their expected guest, 
May saints with songs receive thee to their rest. 
May peace, that claim'd while here thy warmest love. 
May blissful, endless peace be thine above ! 

SONG. — BT A WOMAN. 

Lovely, lasting Peace, below, 
Comforter of ev*ry woe. 
Heavenly born, and bred on high, 
To crown the favourites of the sky ; 
Lovely, lasting Peace, appear; 
This world itself, if thou art here. 
Is once again with £den blest. 
And man contains it in his breast. 
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WOMAN SPEAKER. 

Our VOWS are heard ! long, long to mortal eyes, 

Her soul was fitting to its kindred skies ; 

Celestial-like her bounty fell, 

Where modest want and silent sorrow dwell ; 

Want pass'd for merit at her door, 

Unseen the modest were supplied, 

Her constant pity fed the poor, — 

Then only poor, indeed, the day she died. 

And, oh ! for this, while sculpture decks thy shrine. 

And art exhausts profusion round, 
The tribute of a tear be mine, 

A simple song, a sigh profound. 
Their Faith shall come, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the tomb that wraps thy clay ; 
And calm Religion shall repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there. 
Truth, Fortitude, and Friendsliip shall agree 
To blend their virtues while they think of thee. 

Air.— Chorus. 

Let us — let all the world agree, 
To profit by resembling thee. 



PART II. 



OVERTURE. — Pastorale. 

MAN SPEAKER. 

Fast by that shore where Thames' translucent stream 

Reflects new glories on his breast, 
Where, splendid as the youthful poet's dream. 

He forms a scene beyond Elysium bl^; 
Where sculptured elegance and native grace 
Unite to stamp the beauties of the place ; 
o2 
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While, sweetly blending, still are seen, 
The wavy lawn, the sloping green ; 

While novelty, with cautious cunning, 

Through every maze of fancy running, 
From China borrows aid to deck the scene : — 
There, sorrowing by the river s glassy bed. 

Forlorn a rural band complain'd, 
All whom Augusta's bounty fed, 

All whom her clemency sustain'd. 
The good old sire, unconscious of decay, 
The modest matron, clad in homespun grey. 
The military boy, the orphan'd maid. 
The shatter d veteran, now first dismay'd, — 
These sadly join beside the murmuring deep. 
And as they view the towers of Kew, 
Call on their mistress, now no more, and weep. 

CHORUS. 

Ye shady walks, ye waving greens. 

Ye nodding towers, ye fairy scenes. 

Let all your echoes now deplore. 

That she who formed your beauties is no more. 

MAN SPEAKER. 

First of the train the patient rustic came, 

Whose callous hand had form'd the scene. 
Bending at once with sorrow and with age, 

With many a tear, and many a sigh between : 
" And where," he cried, " shall now my babes have biead, 

Or how shall age support its feeble fire ? 
No lord will take me now, my vigour lied, 

Nor can my strength perform what they require ; 
Each grudging master keeps the labourer bare, 
A sleek and idle race is all their care. 
My noble mistress thought not so : 

Her bounty, like the morning dew. 
Unseen, though constant, used to flow. 

And, as my strength decay'd, her bounty gi*ew.'* 
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WOMAN SPEAKER. 

In decent dress, and coarsely clean, 

The pious matron next was seen, 

Clasp'd in her hand a godly book was borne, 

By use and daily meditation worn ; 

That decent dress, this holy guide, 

Augusta's care had well supplied. 

" And, ah ! " she cries, all woe-begone, 

" What now remains for me ? 
Oh ! where shall weeping want repair 

To ask for charity ? 
Too late in life for me to ask. 

And shame prevents the deed. 
And tardy, tardy are the times 

To succour, should I need. 
But all my wants, before I spoke, 

Were to my Mistress known ; 
She still relieved, nor sought my praise, 

Contented with her own. 
But every day her name 111 bless, 

My morning prayer, my evening song ; 
I'll praise her while my life shall last, 

A life that cannot last me long." 

BONO. — BY A WOMAN. , 

Each day, each hour, her name I'll hless, 

My morning and my evening song, 
And when in death my vows shall cease^ 

My children shall the note prolong^. 

MAN SPEAKER. 

The hardy veteran after struck the sight, 

Scarr'd, mangled, maimed in every part, 

Lopp'd of his limbs in many a gallant fight. 

In nought entire— except his heart ; 

Mute for awhile, and sullenly distress'd. 

At last the impetuous sorrow fired his breast : — 
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" Wild is the whirlwind rolling 

O'er Afric 8 sandy plain. 
And wild the tempest howling 

Along the hillow'd main ; 
But every danger felt hefore, 
The raging deep, the whirlwind's roar, 
Less dreadful struck me with dismay 
Than what I feel this fatal day. 
Oh, let me fly a land that spurns the brave, 
Oswego's dreary shores shall be my gi-ave ; 
111 seek that less inhospitable coast, 
And lay my body where my limbs were lost." 

SONG BY A MAN. 

Old Edward's sons, unknown to yield. 
Shall crowd from Cressy's laurelPd field, 

To do thy memory right ; 
For thine and Britain's wrongs they feel, 
Again they snatch the gleamy steel, 

And wish the avenging fight. 

WOMAN SPEAKER. 

In innocence and youth complaining, 

Next appear*d a lovely maid ; 
Affliction, o'er each feature reigning, 

Kindly came in beauty's aid ; 
Every grace that grief dispenses, 

Every glance that warms the soul, 
In sweet succession charms the senses, 

While pity harmonized the whole. 
" The garland of beauty," 'tis thus she would say, 

" No more shall my crook or my temples adorn : 
I'll not wear a garland— Augusta's away, 

m not wear a garland until she return ; 
But, alas ! that return I never shall see : 

The echoes of Thames shall my sorrows proclaim. 
There promised a lover to come — but, ah me ! 

'Twas Death — 'twas the death of my mistress that came. 
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But ever, for ever, her image shall last, 

rU strip all the spring of its earliest hloom ; 

On her grave shall the cowslip and primrose be cast. 
And the new blossom'd thorn sludl whiten her tomb." 



SONO. — BY A WOMAN. 

Pastorale. 

With garlands of beauty the Queen of the May 
No more will her crook or her temples adorn ; 

For who'd wear a garland when she is away, 
When she is removed and shall never return ? 

On the grave of Augusta these garlands be placed, 
WeMl rifle the spring of its earliest bloom, 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be cast, 
And the new blossomM thorn shall whiten her tomb« 



On the grave of Augusta this garland be placed^ 
We'll rifle the spring of its earliest bloom. 

And there shall the cowslip and primrose be castf 
The tears of her country shall water her tomb. 



EPILOGUE 

TO " SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER." 
Spoken by Mrs. BtUklep, in the character of Miss Hardcastle. 

Well, having stooped to conquer with success. 
And gain'd a husband without aid from dress, 
Still, as a bar-maid, I could wish it too, 
As I have conquer d him to conquer you : 
And let me say, for all your resolution, 
That pretty bar-maids have done execution. 
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Our life is all a play, composed to please ; 

" We have our exits and our entrances." 

The first act shows the simple country maid. 

Harmless and young, of every thing afraid ; 

Blushes when hired, and, with unmeaning action, 

" I hopes as how to give you satisfaction." 

Her second act displays a livelier scene, — 

The unblushing bar-maid of a country inn, 

Who whisks about the house, at market caters, 

Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

Next the scene shifts to town, and there she soars, 

The chop-house toast of ogling connoisseurs : 

On *squires and cits she there displays her arts. 

And on the gridiron broils her lovers' hearts ; 

And, as she smiles, her triumphs to complete, 

E en common-councilmen forget to eat. 

The fourth act shows her wedded to the 'squire, 

And madam now begins to hold it higher ; 

Pretends to taste, at operas cries caro / 

And quits her Nancy Dawson for Che Faro : 

Doats upon dancing, and, in all her pride. 

Swims round the room, the Heinel of Cheapside : 

Ogles and leers with artificial skill, 1 

Till, having lost in age the power to kill. 

She sits all night at cards, and ogles at spadille. 

Such, through our lives the eventful history — 

The fifth and last act still remains for me : 

The bar-maid now for your protection prays. 

Turns female barrister, and pleads for bays. 



i 
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EPILOGUE 

TO " SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.*' 
Intended to be spoken by Mrs. Bulkley and Miss Catley. 



Enters Mrs. Bulkley, who curtsies very low as beginning to speak. Then 
enters Miss Catlet, who stands full before her, and curtsies to the 
Audience. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Hold, Ma am, your pardon. What's your business here ? 

MISS CATLEY. 

The Epilogue. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

The Epilogue? 

MISS CATLEY. 

Yes, the Epilogue, my dear. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Sure you mistake. Ma'am. The Epilogue, / bring it. 

MISS CATLEY. 

Excuse me, Ma'am. The author bid me sing it. 

Recitative, 

Ye beaux and belles^ that form this splendid ring. 
Suspend your convereatioii while I sing. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Why, sure the girl's beside herself ! an Epilogue of singing, 
A hopeful end, indeed, to such a blest beginning. 
Besides, a singer in a comic set — 
Excuse me, Ma'am, I know the etiquette. 

MISS CATLEY. 

What if we leave it to the house ? 
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MRS. BULKLEY. 

The house ! — Agreed. 

MISS CATLET. 



Agreed. 



MRS. BULKLBT. 

And she whose party's largest shall proceed. 
And first, I hope you'll readily agree 
I've all the critics and the wits for me. 
They, I am sure, will answer my commands ; 
Ye candid judging few, hold up your hands. 
What ! no return ? I find too late, I fear, 
That modem judges seldom enter here. 

MISS CATLEY. 

I'm for a different set : — Old men, whose trade is 
Still to gallant and dangle with the ladies. 

Recitative. 

Who mump their passion, and who, grimly smiling, 
Still thus address Uie fair with voice beguiling. 

Air. — Cotillon. 
Turn, ray fairest, turn, if ever 
Strephon caught thy ravish'd eye. 
Pity take on your swain so clever. 
Who without your aid must die. 

Yes I shall die, hu, hu, hu, hu ! 
Yes, I must die, ho, ho, ho, ho ! 
Da Capo, 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Let all the old pay homage to your merit ; 

Give me the young, the gay, the men of spirit. 

Ye travell'd tribe, ye macaroni train. 

Of French friseurs and nosegays justly vain, 

Who take a trip to Paris once a year 

To dress, and look like awkward Frenchmen here, — 

Lend me your hand : O fatal news to tell, 

Their hands are only lent to the Heinelle. 
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MISS CATLEY. 

Ay, take your travellers — travellers indeed 1 
Give me my boimy Scot, that travels from the Tweed. 
Where are the chiels ? — ^Ah ! ah, I well discern 
The smiling looks of each bewitching bairn. 

Air, — A bonny young Lad is my Jockey. 

I sing to amuse you by night and by day, 

And be unco merry when you are but gay ; 

When you with your bagpipes are ready to play. 

My voice shall be ready to carol away 

With Sandy, and Sawney, and Jockey, 
With Sawney, and Jarvie, and Jockey. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

Ye gamesters, who, so eager in pursuit, 

Make but of all your fortune one va toute : 

Ye jockey tribe, whose stock of words are few, 

" I hold the odds. — Done, done, with you, with you." 

Ye barristers, so fluent with grimace, 

" My Lord, — Your Lordship misconceives the case." 

Doctors, who cough and answer every misfortuner, 

" I wish I'd been call'd in a little sooner : ** 

Assist my cause with hands and voices hearty, 

Come end the contest here, and aid my party. 

MISS CATLEY. 

A ir. — Ballinamony, 

Ye brave Irish lads, hark away to the crack, 

Assist me, I pray, in this woful attack ; 

For — sure I don't wrong you — ^you seldom are slack, 

When the ladies are calling, to blush and hang back. 
For you're always polite and attentive. 
Still to amuse us inventive. 
And death is your only preventive : 
Your hands and your voices for me. 
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MRS. BULKLET. 

Well, Madam, what if, after all this sparring, 
We both agree, like friends, to end our jarring ? 

MISS CATLEY. 

And that our friendship may remain unbroken^ 
What if we leave the Epilogue unspoken ? 

MRS. BULKLET. 

Agreed. 

MISS CATLET. 

Agreed. 

MRS. BULKLEY. 

And now with late repentance, 
Un-epilogued the Poet waits his sentence. 
Condemn the stubborn fool who can't submit 
To thrive by flattery, though he starves by wit. 

lExeunt, 



SONG. 

*' AH me! WHEN SHALL I MARRY MB?'' 

Intended to have been sung in the Comedy of " She Stoopt to Conqtter.** 

Ah me ! when shall I marry me ? 

Lovers are plenty, but fail to relieve me. 
He, fond youth, that could carry me. 

Offers to love, but means to deceive me. 

But I will rally, and combat the miner : 

Not a look, nor a smile shall my passion discover. 

She that gives all to the false one pursuing her. 
Makes but a penitent, and loses a lover. 
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EPILOGUE, 

SPOKEN BT MB. LEE LEWES, IN THE CHABACTER OF 
HARLEQUIN, AT HIS BENEFIT. 

Hold ! Prompter, hold ! a word before your nonsense : 
I'd speak a word or two, to ease my conscience. 
My pride forbids it ever should be said 
My heels eclipsed the honours of my head ; 
That I found humour in a piebald vest, 
Or ever thought that jumping was a jest. 

[ Takes off hit mask . 
Whence, and what art thou, visionary birth ? 
Nature disowns, and reason scorns, thy mirth ; 
In thy black aspect every passion sleeps. 
The joy that dimples, and the woe that weeps. 
How hast thou fill'd the scene with all thy brood 
Of fools pursuing, and of fools pursued ! 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses. 
Whose only plot it is to break our noses ; 
Whilst from below the trap-door demons rise. 
And from above the dangling deities. 
And shall I mix in this unhallow'd crew 1 
May roain'd lightning blast me if I do ! 
No— I will act — I'll vindicate the stage : 
Shakspeare himself shall feel my tragic rage. 
OflF! off! vile trappings ! a new passion reigns ! 
The madd'ning monarch revels in my veins. 
Oh ! for a Richard's voice to catch the theme, — 
" Give me another horse ! bind up my wounds ! — soft — 

'twas but a dream." 
Ay, 'twas but a dream, for now there's no retreating. 
If I cease Harlequin, I cease from eating. 
Twas thus that iEsop's stag, a creature blameless. 
Yet something vain, like one that shall be nameless, 
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Once on the margin of a fountain stood, 

And cavill*d at his image in the flood. 

" The deuce confound," he cries, " these drumstick shanks, 

They never have my gratitude nor thanks ; 

They're perfectly disgraceful ! strike me dead ; 

But for a head, yes, yes, I have a head : 

How piercing is that eye ! how sleek that hrow ! 

My horns ! — I'm told horns are the fashion now." 

Whilst thus he spoke, astonish'd, to his view, 
Near, and more near, the hounds and huntsmen drew ; 
Hoicks ! hark forward ! came thund'ring from behind, 
He bounds aloft, outstrips the fleeting wind : 
He quits the woods, and tries the beaten ways ; 
He starts, he pants, he takes the circling maze ; 
At length, his silly head, so prized before, 
Is taught his former folly to deplore ; 
Whilst his strong limbs conspire to set him free, 
And at one bound he saves himself — ^like me. 

[,Tc^ing a Jump through the stage door. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



There is not, perhaps, a more whimsical figure in nature, 
than a man of real modesty who assumes an air of im- 
pudence ; who, while his heart beats with anxiety, studies 
ease, and affects good humour. In this situation, how- 
ever, every unexperienced writer, as I am, finds himself. 
Impressed with terrors of the tribunal before which he 
is going to appear, his natural humour turns to pertness, 
and for real wit he is obliged to substitute vivacity. 

For my part, as I was never distinguished for address, 
and have often even blundered in making my bow, I am 
at a loss whether to be merry or sad on this solemn occa- 
sion. Should I modestly decline all merit, it is too pro- 
bable the hasty reader may take me at my word. If, on 
the other hand, like labourers in the magazine trade, I 
humbly presmne to promise an epitome of all the good 
things that were ever said or written, those readers I 
most desire to please may forsake me. 

Mybookseller,in this dUenmia, perceiving my embarrass- 
ment, instantly offered his assistance and advice. ' You 
must know, sir,' says he, * that the republic of letters is 
at present divided into several classes. One writer excels 
at a plan or a title-page ; another works away at the 
body of the book ; and a third is a dab at an index. Thus 
a magazine is not the result of any single man's industry, 
but goes through as many hands as a new pin, before it 
is fit for the public. I fancy, sir,' continues he, ' I can 
provide an eminent hand, and upon moderate terms, to 
draw up a promising plan to smooth up our readers a 
little ; and pay them, as colonel Chartres paid his seraglio, 
at the rate of three-halfpence in hand, and three shillings 
more in promises.' 

H 
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He was proceeding in his advice, wHch, however, I 
thought proper to decline, by assuring him, thdt as I ia- 
tended to pursue no fixed method, so it was impossible 
to form any regular plan ; determined never to be tedions 
in order to be logical; wherever pleasure presented, I 
was resolved to follow. 

It will be improper, therefore, to pall the reader's 
curiosity by lessening his surprise, or anticipate any 
pleasure I am able to procure him, by saying what shall 
come next. Happy, could any eflFort of mine but repress 
one criminal pleasure, or but for a moment fill up an in- 
terval of anxiety I How gladly would I lead mankind 
from the vain prospects of life to prospects of innocence 
and ease, where every breeze breathes health, and every 
sound is but the echo of tranquillity. 
. But whatever may be the merit of his intentions, every 
writer is now convinced that he must be chiefly indebted 
to good fortune for finding readers willing to allow him 
any degree of reputation. It has been remarked, that 
almost every character which has excited either attention 
or pity, has owed part of its success to merit, and port to 
a happy concurrence of circumstances in its favour. Had 
CsBsar or Cromwell exchanged countries, the one might 
have been a serjeant, and the other an exciseman. So it 
is with wit, which generally succeeds more from being 
happily addressed, than from its native poignancy. A 
jest calculated to spread at a gaming-table, may be re- 
ceived with perfect indifference should it happen to drop 
in a mackarel-boat. We have all seen dunces triumph in 
some companies, where men of real humour were disre- 
garded, by a general combination in favour of stupidity. 
To drive the observation as far as it will go, should the 
labours of a writer, who designs his performances for 
readers of a more refined appetite, fall into the hands of 
a devourer of compilations, what can he expect but con- 
tempt and confusion I If his merits are to be determined 
by judges who estimate the value of a book firom its bulk, 
or its frontispiece, every rival must acquire an easy supe- 
riority, who with persuasive eloquence promises four 
extraordinary pages of letter-press, or three beautiful 
prints, curiously coloured from Nature. 

Thus, then, though I cannot promise as much entertain- 
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ment, or as much elegance, as others have done, yet the 
reader may be assured he shall have as much of both as 
I can. He shall, at least, find me alive while I study his 
entertainment, for I solemnly assure him, I was never yet 
possessed of the secret of writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefore, all the wit 
and learning I have are heartily at his service : which if, 
after so candid a confession, he should, notwithstanding, 
still find intolerably dull, or low, or sad stuff, this I pro- 
test is more than I know ; I have a clear conscience, and 
am entirely out of the secret. 

Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of a single 
paper, pronounce me inconagible ; he may try a second, 
whiJeh, as there is a studied difference in subject and 
style, may be more suited to his taste ; if this also fails, I 
must refer him to a third, or even a fourth, in case of ex* 
tremity ; if he should still continue refractory, and find 
me dull to the last, I must inform him, with Bayes in the 
Rehearsal, that I think him a very odd kind of fellow, 
and desire no more of his acquaintance ; but still, if my 
readers impute the general tenor of my subject to me as 
a fiftult, I must beg leave to tell them a story. 

A traveller, in his way to Italy, foimd himself in a 
csoontry where the inhabitants had each a lai^ excre- 
scence depending &om the chin ; a deformity which, as 
it was endemic, and the people little used to strangers, it 
had been the custom, time immemorial, to look upon as 
the greatest beauty. Ladies grew toasts from the size of 
their chins, and no men were beaux whose faces were not 
broadest at the bottom. It was Sunday ; a country church 
was at hand, and our traveller was willing to perform the 
duties of the day. Upon his first appearance at the 
church-door the eyes of all were fixed on the stranger ; 
but what was their amazement, when they found that he 
actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed chin ! 
Stifled bursts of laughter, winks, and wluspers, circulated 
from visage to visage ; the prismatic figure of the strang- 
er's face was a fund of infinite gaiety. Our traveller 
could no longer patiently continue an object of deformity 
to point at. ' (rood folks,' said he, ' I perceive that I am 
a very ridiculous figure here, but I assure you I am reck- 
oned no way deformed at home.' 
H 2 
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THE STORY OF ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS. 

TAKSN FROM A BYZANTINB HISTORIAN. 

Athens, even long after the decline of the Roman em- 
pire, still continued the seat of learning, politeness and 
wisdom. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, repaired the schools 
which barbarily was suflFering.to fall into decay, and con- 
tinued those pensions to men of learning, which avari- 
cious governors had monopolised. 

> In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Septi- 
mius were fellow-students together ; the one, the most 
subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum ; the other, the most 
eloquent speaker in the academic grove. Mutual admi- 
ration soon begot a friendship. Their fortunes were 
nearly equal, and they were natives of the two most cele- 
brated cities in the world ; for Alcander was of Athena^ 
Septimius came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some time to- 
gether, when Alcander, after passing the first part of his 
youth in the indolence of philosophy, thought at length 
of entering into the busy world ; and, as a step previous 
to this, placed his affections on Hypatia, a lady of exqui- 
site beauty. The day of their intended nuptials was 
fixed ; the previous ceremonies were performed ; and 
nothing now remained but her being conducted in tri- 
umph to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happiness, or being 
unable to enjoy any satisfaction without making his friend 
Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him to introduce Hy» 
patia to his fellow-student ; which he did with all the 
gaiety of a man who found himself equally happy in 
friendship and love. But this was an interview fatal to 
the future peace of both ; for Septimius no sooner saw 
her but he was smitten with an involuntary passion ; and, 
though he used every effort to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust, the emotions of his mind in a short 
time became so strong, that they brought on a fever, 
which the physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness Alcander watched him with all the 
anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress to join in 
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those amiable offices of friendship. The sagacity of the 
physicians, by these means, soon discovered that the cause 
of their patient's disorder was love ; and Alcander, being 
apprised of their discovery, at length extorted a confes-- 
sion from the reluctant dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the conflict 
between love and frien^hip in the breast of Alcander 
on this occasion ; it is enough to say that the Athenians 
were at that time arrived at such refinement in morals, 
that every virtue was carried to excess : in short, forget- 
ful of his own felicity, he gave up his intended bride, in 
all her charms, to the young Roman. They were married 
privately by his connivance, and this unlooked-for change 
of fortune wrought as unexpected a change in the con- 
stitution of the now happy Septimius. In a few days he 
was perfectly recovered, and set out with his fair partner 
for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents which 
he was so eminently possessed of, Septimius, in a few 
years, arrived at the highest dignities of the state, and 
was constituted the city judge, or praetor. 

In the mean time Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being separated from his friend and his mistress, but a 
prosecution was commenced against him by the relations 
of Hypatia, for having basely given up his bride, as was 
suggested, for money. His innocence of the crime laid to 
his charge, and even his eloquence in his own defence, 
were not able to withstand the influence of a powerful 
party. He was cast, and condemned to pay an enormous 
fine. However, being unable to raise so large a sum at 
the time appointed, his possessions were confiscated, he 
himself was. stripped of the habit of freedom, exposed as 
a slave in the market-place, and sold to the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Alcan- 
der, with some other companions of distress, was carried 
into that region of desolation and sterility. His stated 
employment was to follow the herds of an imperious mas- 
ter, and his success in hunting was all that was allowed 
him to supply his precarious subsistence. Every morn- 
ing awaked him to a renewal of famine or toil, and every 
change of season served but to aggravate his unsheltered 
distress. After some years of bondage, however, an op- 
portunity of escaping offered ; he embraced it with ar- 
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dour ; so that travelling by night, and lodging in caverns 
by day, to shorten a long story, he at last arrived in Rome. 
The same day on which Alcander arrived, Septimius sat 
administering justice in the forum, whither our wanderer 
came, expecting to be instantly known and publicly ac- 
knowledged by his former friend. Here he stood the 
whole day amongst the crowd, watching the eyes of the 
judge, and expecting to be taken notice of ; but he was 
so much altered by a long succession of hardships, that 
he continued unnoticed amongst the rest; and in the 
evening, when he was going up to the praetor's chair, he 
was brutally repulsed by the attending lictors. The at- 
tention of the poor is generally driven from one ungrate- 
ful object to another ; for, night coming on, he now 
found himself under a necessity of seelang a place to 
lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated, 
and in rags as he was, none of the citizens would harbour 
so much wretchedness ; and sleeping in the streets might 
be attended with interruption or danger ; in short, he was 
obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs with- 
out the city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and 
despair. In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon 
an inverted urn, he forgot his miseries for a while in 
sleep, and found on his flinty couch more ease than beds 
of down can supply to the guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight two robbers came 
to make this their retreat, but, happening to disagree 
about the division of their plunder, one of them stabbed 
the other to the heart, and left him weltering in blood 
at the entrance. In these circumstances he was found 
next morning dead at the mouth of the vault. This natu- 
rally inducing a farther inquiry, an alarm was spread ; the 
cave was examined ; and Alcander being found, was im- 
mediately apprehended and accused of robbery and mur- 
der. The circumstances against him were strong, and the 
wretchedness of his appearance confirmed suspicion. Mis- 
fortune and he were now so long acquainted, that he at 
last became regardless of life. He detested a world where 
he had found only ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty ; he 
was determined to make no defence ; and, thus louring 
with resolution, he was dragged, bound with cords, before 
the tribunal of Septimius, As the proofs were positive 
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against him, and he offered nothing in his own vindication, 
the judge was proceeding to doom him to a most cruel and 
ignominious death, when the attention of the multitude 
was soon diverted by another object. The robber, who 
had been really guilty, was apprehended selling his plun- 
der, and struck with a panic had confessed his crime. 
He was brought bound to the same tribunal, and acquit- 
ted every other person of any partnership in his guilt. 
AlcandePs innocence therefore appeared ; but the sullen 
rashness of his conduct remained a wonder to the sur- 
rounding multitude ; but their astonishment was still 
£Eurther increased, when they saw their judge start from 
his tribunal to embrace the supposed criminal. Septimius 
recollected his friendand former benefactor, and hung upon 
his neck with tears of pity and joy. Need the sequel be 
related I — ^Alcander was acquitted, shared the friendship 
and honours of the principal citizens of Rome, lived 
afterwards in happiness and ease, and left it to be engraved 
on his tomb, that no circumstances are so desperate which 
Providence may not relieve. 



HAPPINESS DEPENDENT ON CONSTITUTION. 

When I reflect on the unambitious retirement in which 
I passed the early part of my life in the country, I cannot 
avoid feeling some pain in thinking that those happy days 
are never to return. In that retreat all nature seemed 
capable of affording pleasure; I then made no refine.- 
ments on happiness, but could be pleased with the most 
awkward efforts of rustic mirth, thought cross purposes 
the highest stretch of human wit, and questions and com- 
mands the most rational way of spending the evening. 
Happy could so charming an illusion continue ! I find that 
age and knowledge only contribute to sour our dispo* 
fiitions. My present enjoyments may be more refined, 
but they are infinitely less pleasing. The pleasure the 
best actor gives, can no way compare to that I have 
received from a country wag who imitated a quaker s ser- 
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mon. The music of the finest singer is dissonance to 
what I felt, when our old dairy-maid sung me into tears 
with Johnny Armstrong's Last Good Night, or the C5ruelty 
of Barbara AUen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that 
pleasure is in us, and not in the objects offered for our 
amusement. If the soul be happily disposed, every thing^ 
becomes capable of affording entertainment, and distress 
will almost want a name. Every occurrence passes in 
review like the figures of a procession : some may be 
awkward, others iU-dressed ; but none but a fool is for 
this enraged with the master of the ceremonies. 

I remember to have once seen a slave in a fortification 
in Flanders, who appeared no way touched with his situ- 
ation. He was maimed, deformed, and chained ; obliged 
to toil from the appearance of day till night-fall, and con- 
demned to this for life ; yet, with aU these circumstances 
of apparent wretchedness, he sungj would have danced 
but that he wanted a leg, and appeared the merriest) hap- 
piest man of all the garrison. What a practical philoso- 
pher was here ! a happy constitution supplied philosophy ; 
and, though seemingly destitute of wisdom, he was really 
wise. No reading or study had contributed to disenchant 
the fairy-land around him. Every thing furnished him 
with an opportunity of mirth ; and though some thought 
him, from his insensibility, a fool, he was such an idiot as 
philosophers should wish to imitate ; for aU philosophy is 
only forcing the trade of happiness, when nature seems 
to deny the means. 

They who, like our slave, can place themselves on that 
side of the world in which every thing appears in a pleas- 
ing light, will find something in every occurrence to excite 
their good humour. The most calamitous events either to 
themselves or others, can bring no new afl9liction ; the 
whole world is to them a theatre, on which comedies 
only are acted. All the bustle of heroism, or the rants 
of ambition, serve only to heighten the absurdity of the 
scene, and make the humour more poignant. They feel^ 
in short, as little anguish at their own distress, or the com- 
plaints of others, as the. undertaker, though dressed in. 
black, feels sorrow at a funeral. 
Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardinal de 
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Retz possessed this happiness of temper in the highest 
degree. As he was a man of gallantry, and despised all 
that wore the pedantic appearance of philosophy, wher- 
ever pleasure was to be sold, he was generally foremost to 
raise the auction. Being a universal admirer of the fair 
sex, when he found one lady cruel, he generally fell in 
love with another, from whom he expected a more favour- 
able . reception. If she too rejected his addresses, he 
never thought of retiring into deserts, or pining in hope- 
less distress : he persuaded himself, that instead of loving 
the lady he only fancied that he had loved her, and so all 
was well again. When Fortune wore her angriest look, 
and he at last fell into the power of his most deadly ene- 
my, cardinal Mazarine (being confined a close prisoner in 
the castle of Valenciennes), he never attempted to sup- 
port his distress by wisdom or philosophy, for he pretended 
to neither. He only laughed at himself and his perse- 
cutor, and seemed infinitely pleased at his new situation. 
In this mansion of distress, though secluded from his 
friends, though denied all the amusements, and even the 
conveniences, of life, he still retained his good humour, 
laughed at all the little spite of his enemies, and carried 
the jest so far as to be revenged by writing the life of his 
gaoler. 

All that the wisdom of the proud can teach is, to be 
stubborn or sullen imder misfortunes. The cardinal's 
example will instruct us to be merry in circumstances of 
the highest afl9liction. It matters not whether our good 
humour be construed by others into insensibility, or even 
idiotism ; it is happiness to ourselves, and none but a fool 
would measure his satisfaction by what the world thinks 
of it : for my own part, I never pass by one of our prisons 
for debt, that I do not envy that felicity which is still 
going forward among those people, who forget the cares 
of the world by being shut out from its silly ambition. 

The happiest silly fellow I ever knew, was of the num- 
ber of those good-natured creatures that are said to do no 
harm to any but themselves. Whenever he fell into mis- 
ery, he usually called it seeing life. If his head was broken 
by a chairman, or his pocket picked by a sharper, he com- 
forted himself by imitating the Hibernian dialect of the 
one, or the more fashionable cant of the other. Nothing 
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came amiss to him. His inattention to money-matters 
had incensed his father to such a degree, that all the 
intercession of friends in his favour was fruitless. The old 
gentleman was on his deathbed. The whole family, and 
Dick among the number, gathered around him. ' I leave 
my second son, Andrew,' said the expiring miser, 'my 
whole estate, and desire him to be frugal.' Andrew, in a 
sorrowful tone, as is usual on these occasions, prayed 
Heaven to prolong his life and health to enjoy it himself. 

* I recommend Simon, my third son, to the care of his 
elder brother, and leave him beside four thousand pounds.* 

* Ah ! father,' cried Simon, in great affliction, to be sure, 

* may Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it yourself !* 
At last, turning to poor Dick, *As for you, you have 
always been a sad dog ; you'll never come to good ; you'll 
never be rich ; I'll leave you a shilling to buy a halter.* 

* Ah ! father,' cries Dick, without any emotion, * may 
Heaven g^ve you life and health to enjoy it yourself !* 
This was all the trouble the loss of fortune gave this 
thoughtlees, imprudent creature. However, the tender- 
ness of an uncle recompensed the neglect of a father ; 
and my friend is now not only excessively good-humoured, 
but competently rich. 

Yes, let the world cry out at a bankrupt who appears 
at a ball, at an author who laughs at the public, which 
pronounces him a dunce, at a general who smiles at the 
reproach of the vulgar, or the lady who keeps her good* 
humour in spite of scandal ; but such is the wisest behav- 
iour that any of us can possibly assume. It is certainly a 
better way to oppose calamity by dissipation, than to take 
up the arms of reason or resolution to oppose it ; by the 
first method, we forget our miseries ; by the last, we only 
conceal them from others : by struggling with misfortunes, 
we are sure to receive some wounds in the conflict ; but a 
sure method to come off victorious is by running away. 
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DESCRIPTION OP VARIOUS CLUBS. 

I REMEHBEK to hsTe read in some philosopher (I believe 
in Tom Brown's works), that, let a man's character, senti- 
ments, or complexion, be what they will, he can find com- 
pany in London to match them. If he be splenetic, he 
may every day meet companions on the seats in St. 
James's Park, with whose groans he may mix his own, and 
pathetically talk of the weather. If he be passionate, he 
may vent his rage among the old orators at Slaughter's 
coffee-house, and damn the nation because it keeps him 
from starring. If he be phlegmatic, he may sit in silence 
at the Humdrum club in Ivy-lane ; and, if actually mad, 
he may find very good company in Moorfields, either at 
Bedlam or the Foundery, ready to cultivate a nearer ac- 
quaintance. 

But, although such as have a knowledge of the town, 
may easily class themselves with tempers congenial to 
their own, a countryman who comes to live in London 
finds nothing more ^fficult. With regard to myself, none 
ever tried with more assiduity, or came off with such in- 
different success. I spent a whole season in the search^ 
during which time my name has been enrolled in societies, 
lodges, convocations, and meetings without number. To 
some I was introduced by a friend, to others invited 1^ 
an advertisement ; to these I introduced myself, and to 
those I changed my name to gain admittance. In short, 
no coquet was ever more solicitous to match her ribands 
to her complexion, than I to sidt my club to my temper ; 
for I was too obstinate to bring my temper to conform 
to it. 

The first club I entered upon coming to town, was that 
of the Choice Spirits. The name was entirely suited to 
my taste ; I was a lover of mirth, good-humour, and even 
sometimes of fun, from my childhood. 

As no other passport was requisite but the payment of 
two shillings at the door, I introduced myself without 
farther ceremony to the members, who were already 
assembled, and had, for some time, begun upon business. 
The grand, with a inallet in his hand, presided at the head 
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of the table. I could not avoid, upon my entrance, mak- 
ing use of all my skill in physiognomy, in order to dis- 
cover that superiority of genius in men who had taken a 
title so superior to the rest of mankind. I expected to 
see the lines of every face marked with strong thinking • 
but, though I had some skill in this science, I could for my 
life discover nothing but a pert simper, fat or profound 
stupidity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted by the grand, 
who had knocked down Mr. Spriggins for a song. I was 
upon this whispered by one of the company who sat next 
me, that I should now see something touched off to a 
nicety, for Mr. Spriggins was going to give us Mad Tom 
in all its glory. Mr. Spriggins endeavoured to excuse 
himself; for, as he was to act a madman and a king, it 
was impossible to go through the part properly without a 
crown and chains. His excuses were over-ruled by a 
great majority, and with much vociferation. The presi- 
dent ordered up the jack-chain ; and, instead of a crown, 
our performer covered his brows with an inverted Jordan; 
After he had rattled his chain, and shook his head, to the 
great delight of the whole company, he began his song. 
As I have heard few young fellows offer to sing in com- 
pany that did not expose themselves, it was no great dis- 
appointment to me to find Mr. Spriggins among the number ; 
Iiowever, not to seem an odd fish, I rose from my seat in 
rapture, cried out,*Bravo ! encore T and slapped Uie table 
as loud as any of the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed highly pleased 
with my taste, and the ardour of my approbation ; and 
whispering told me I had suffered an immense loss ; for, 
had I come a few minutes sooner, I might have heard 
6ee-ho Dobbin sung in a tip-top manner, by the pimple- 
nosed spirit at the president's right elbow : but he was 
evaporated before I came. 

As I was expressing my uneasiness at this disappoint- 
ment, I found the attention of the company employed 
upon a fat figure, who, with a voice more rough than the 
Staffordshire giant's, was giving us the • Softly sweet, in 
Lydian measure,' of Alexander's Feast. After a short 
pause of admiration, to this succeeded a Welsh dialogue, 
with the humours of Teague and Tafiy : after that came 
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on Old Jackson, with a story between every stanza : next 
was sung the Dust-Cart and then Solomon's Song. The 
glass began now to circulate pretty freely ; those who 
were silent when sober, woidd now be heard in their turn ; 
every man had his song, and he saw no reason why he 
should not be heard as well as any of the rest ; one begr 
ged to be heard while he gave Death and the Lady in high 
taste ; another sung to a plate which he kept trundling on 
the edges ; nothing was now heard but singing * voice 
rose above voice, and the whole became one universal 
shout when the landlord came to acquaint the company 
that the reckoning was drunk out. Rabelais calls the 
moments in which a reckoning is mentioned, the most 
melancholy of our lives : never was so much noise soi 
quickly quelled, as by this short but pathetic oration 
of our landlord. ' Drunk out ! * was echoed in a tone of 
discontent round the table : ' drunk out already ! that 
was very odd ! that so much punch could be drunk out 
already ! impossible !' the landlord, however, seeming 
resolved not to retreat from his first assurances, the 
company was dissolved, and a president chosen for the 
night ensuing. 

A friend of mine, to whom I was complaining some 
time after of the entertainment I have been describing, 
proposed to bring me to the club that he frequented ; which, 
he fancied, would suit the gravity of my temper exactly, 
f We have, at the Muzzy club,' says he, * no riotous mirth, 
nor awkward ribaldry ; no confusion or bawling, all is 
conducted with wisdom and decency : besides, some of 
our members are worth forty thousand pounds ; men of 
prudence and foresight every one of them : these are the 
proper acquaintance, and to such I will to-night introduce 
you.' I was charmed at the proposal ; to be acquainted 
with men worth forty thousand pounds, and to talk 
wisdom the whole night, were offers that threw me into 
rapture. 

At seven o'clock I was accordingly introduced by my 
friend ; not indeed to the company, for, though I made 
my best bow, they seemed insensible of my approach ; but 
to the table at which they were sitting. Upon my enter- 
ing the room, I could not avoid feeling a secret veneration 
from the solemnity of the scene before me ; the members 
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kept a profound silence, each with a pipe in his month 
and a pewter pot in his hand, and with fsuceB that might 
easily be construed into absolute wisdom. Happy society 1 
thought I to myself, where the members think before thej 
speak, deliver nothing rashly, but convey their thoughts 
to each other pregnant with meanings and matured by 
reflection. 

In this pleaeong speculation I continued a full half-hour, 
expecting each moment that somebody would begin to 
open his mouth ; every time the pipe was laid down, I 
expected it was to speak : but it was only to spit. At 
length, resolving to break the charm myself, and over- 
come their extreme diffidence, for to this I imputed their 
silence, I rubbed my hands, and, looking as wise as possi- 
ble, observed that the nights began to grow a little cooliah 
at this time of the year. This, as it was directed to none 
of the company in particular, none thought himself oblig- 
ed to answer ; wherefore I continued still to rub my hands 
and look wise. My next effort was addressed to a gentle 
man who sat next me ; to whom I observed, that the beer 
was extremely good ; my neighbour made no reply, but 
by a large puff of tobacco smoke. 

I now began to be uneasy in this dumb society, till one 
of them a little relieved me by observing, that bread had 
not risen these three weeks. ^Ah !' says another, still 
keeping the pipe in his mouth, Uhat puts me in mind of a 
pleasant story about that — hem — very well ; you must 
know — ^but, before I begin — SH'^my service to you — ^where 
wasl?» 

My next club goes by the name of the Harmonical Soci- 
ety ; probably from that love of order and friendship which 
every person commends in institutions of this nature. 
The landlord was himself founder. The money spent is 
four-pence each ; and they sometimes whip for a double 
reckoning. To this club few reconunendations are requi- 
site except the introductory four-pence, and my landlord's 
good word, which, as he gains by it, he never refuses. 

We all here talked and behaved as every body else 
usually does on his club-night ; we discussed the topic of 
the day, drank each other's healths, snuffed the candles 
with our fingers, and filled our pipes from the same plate 
of tobacco. The company saluted each other in the com- 
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mon manner. Mr. Bellows-mender hoped Mr. Curry- 
comb-maker had not canght cold going home the hist 
dub-night ; and he returned the compliment by hoping 
that young Maater Bellows-mender had got well again of 
the chin-cough. Doctor Twist told us a story of a pu*lia- 
ment man with whom he was intimately acquainted ; while 
the bug-man, at the same time, was telling a better story 
of a noble lord with whom he could do anything. A 
gentleman in a black wig and leather breeches, at the 
other end of the table, was engaged in a long narrative 
of the ghost in Cock-lane : he had read it in the papers 
of the day, and was telling it to some that sat next him, 
who could not read. Near him Mr. Dibbins was disputing 
on the old subject of religion with a Jew pedlar, over the 
table, while the president vainly knocked down Mr. 
Leathersides for a song. Besides the combination of these 
voices, which I could hear all together, and which formed 
an upper part to the concert, tibere were several others 
playing under parts by themselves, and endeavouring to 
fasten on some luckless neighbour's ear, who was himself 
bent upon the same design against some other. 

We have often heard of the speech of a corporation, 
and this induced me to transcribe a speech of this club, 
taken in short-hand, word for word, as it was spoken by 
every member of the company. It may be necessary to 
observe, that the man who told of the ghost had the loud- 
est voice, and the longest story to tell, so that his continu- 
ing narrative filled every chasm in the conversation. 

*So, sir, d'ye perceive me, the ghost giving three loud 
raps at the bed-post' — ^'Says my lord to me, my dear 
Smokeum, you know there is no man upon the face of the 
earth for whom I have so high' — ^ A damnable false here- 
tioal opinion of all sound doctrine and good learning ; for 
I'll teU it aloud, and spare not that' — * Silence for a song ; 
Mr. Leathersides for a song* — ^'As I was a-walking upon the 
highway, I met a young damsel' — * Then what brings you 
here I says the parson to the ghost' — * Sanooniathon, Man- 
etho,and Berosus' — ^'The whole way from Islington turn- 
pike to Dog-house bar' — ' Dam' — ' As for Abel Drugger, 
sir, he's damn'd low in it ; my 'prentice boy has more of the 
gentleman than he'— ^ For murder will out one time or ano- 
ther ; and none but a ghost, you know, gentlemen, can' — 
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5 Damme if I don't 5 for my friend, whom yon know, gentle- 
men, and who is a parliament man, a man of consequence, a 
dear honest creature, to be sure ; we were laughing last 
night at' — ^ Death and damnation upon all his posterity 
by simply barely tasting' — ^ Sour grapes, as the fox said 
once when he could not reach them ; and I'll tell you a 
story about that, that will make you burst your sides with 
laughing. A fox once' — ^ Will nobody listen to the song f 
— ' As I was a- walking upon the highway, I met a young 
damsel both buxom and gay' — ' No ghost, gentlemen, can 
be murdered ; nor did I ever hear but of one ghost killed 
in all my life, and that was stabbed in the belly with a' — 
* My blood and soul if I don't' — ' Mr. Bellows-mender, I 
have the honour of drinking your very good health' — 
'Blast me if I do'— 'Dam'— 'Blood'— ' Bugs'— « Fire'— 
' Whizz'— 'BUd'— 'Tit'— 'Rat'— 'Trip'— The rest all riot^ 
nonsense, and rapid confusion. 

Were I to be angry at men for being fools, I could here 
And ample room for declamation ; but, alas I I have been 
a fool myself ; and why should I be angry with them fo^ 
being something so natural to every child of humanity I 

Fatigued with this society, I was introduced, the follow- 
ing night, to a club of fashion. On taking my place 
I found the conversation sufficiently easy, and tolerably 
good-natured ; for my lord and sir Paul were not yet 
arrived. I now thought myself completely fitted, and, 
resolving to seek no farther, determined to take up my 
residence here for the winter : while my temper began to 
open insensibly to the cheerfulness I saw diffused on every 
face in the room : but the delusion soon vanished, when 
the waiter came to apprise us that his lordship and sir 
Paul were just arrived. 

From this moment all our felicity was at an end ; our 
new guests bustled into the room, and took their seats at 
the head of the table. Adieu now all confidence ; every 
creature strove who should most recommend himself to 
our members of distinction. Each seemed quite regard- 
less of pleasing any but our new guests ; and what before 
wore the appearance of friendship, was now turned into 
rivalry. 

Yet I could not observe that, amidst all this flattery 
and obsequious attention, our great men took any notice 
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t{ the rest of the company. Their whole discourse was 
addressed to each other. Sir Paul told his lordship along 
story of Moravia the Jew ; and his lordship gave sir Paul 
a very long account of his new method of managing silk« 
worms : he led him, and consequently the rest of the 
company, through all the stages of feeding, sunning, and 
hatching; with an episode on mulberry-trees, a digres- 
sion upon grass-seeds, and a long parenthesis about his 
new postilion. In this manner we travelled on, wishing 
every story to be the last ; but all in vain : 

* Hills oyer hills, and Alps on Alps arose.' 

The last club in which I was enrolled a member, was a 
society of moral philosophers, as they called themselves, 
who assembled twice a week in order to show the absur- 
dity of the present mode of religion, and establish a new 
one in its stead. 

I found the members very warmly disputing when I 
arrived ; not indeed about religion or ethics, but about 
who had neglected to lay down his preliminary six- 
pence upon entering the room. The president swore 
that he had laid his own down, and so swore all the 
company. 

During this contest, I had an opportunity of observing 
the laws, and also the members, of the society. The pre- 
sident, who had been, as I was told, lately a bankrupt, 
was a tall, pale figure, with a long black wig ; the next to 
him was dressed in a large white wig, and a black cravat ; 
a third, by the brownness of his complexion, seemed a 
native of Jamaica ; and a fourth, by his hue, appeared 
to be a blacksmith. But their rules will give the most 
just idea of their learning and principles. 

* I. We, being a laudable society of moral philosophers, 
intend to dispute twice a week about religion and priest- 
craft ; leaving behind us old wives' tales, and following 
good learning and sound sense : and if so be, that any 
other persons has a mind to be of the society, they shall 
be entitled so to do, upon paying the sum of three shil- 
lings, to be spent by the company in punch. 

*II. That no member get drunk before nine of the 
clock, upon pain of forfeiting three-pence^ to be spent by 
the company in punch. 
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* III. That as members are sometimes apt to go away- 
without paying, every person shall pay sixpence upon hi» 
entering the room ; and all disputes shall be settled by & 
majority ; and all fines shall be paid in punch. 

' IV. That sixpence shall be every night given to the 
president, in order to buy books of learning for the good 
of the society ; the president has already put himself to a 
good deal of expense in buying books for the club ; par* 
ticularly the works of Tully, Socrates, and Cicero, which 
he will soon read to the society. 

* V. All them who brings a new argument against reli- 
gion, and who, being a philosopher, and a man of learn- 
ing, as the rest of us is, shall be admitted to the freedom 
of the society, upon paying sixpence only, to be spent in 
punch. 

' VI. Whenever we are to have an extraordinary meet- 
ing, it shall be advertised by some outlandish name in the 
newspapers. 

'Saunders Mac Wild, president, 
Anthony Blewit, vice-president, 
his + mark. 
William Turpin, secretary.* 



ON THE POLICY OF CONCEALING OUR WANTS 
OR POVERTY. 

It is usually said by grammarians, that the use of lan- 
guage is to express our wants and desires ; but men who 
know the world hold, and I think with some show of reason, 
that he who best knows how to keep his necessities pri- 
vate, is the most likely person to have them redressed ; 
and that the true use of speech is not so much to express 
our wants as to conceal them. 

When we reflect on the manner in which mankind 
generally confer their favours, there appears something- 
so attractive in riches, that the large heap generally col- 
lects from the smaller : and the poor find as much plea- 
sure in increasing the enormous mass of the rich, as the 
miser, who owns it, sees happiness in its increase. Nor is 
there in this any thing repugnant to the laws of morality. 
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Seneca himself allows, that, in conferring benefits, the 
present should always be suited to the dignity of the re- 
ceiver. Thus the rich receive large presents, and arei 
thanked for accepting them. Men of middling stations are 
obliged to be content with presmits something less ; while 
the beggar, who may be tnily said to want indeed, is well 
paid if a farthing rewards his warmest solicitations. 

Every man who has seen the world, and has had his 
ups and downs in life, as the expression is, must have fre- 
quently experienced the truth of this doctrine ; and must 
know, that to have much, or to seem to have it, is the only 
way to have more. Ovid finely compares a man of bro- 
ken fortune to a falling column ; the lower it sinks, the 
greater weight it is obliged to sustain. Thus, when a 
man's circumstances are such, that he has no occasion to 
borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend him ; but, should 
his wants be such, that he sues for a trifle, it is two to 
one whether he may be trusted with the smallest sum. 
A certain young fellow, whom I knew, whenever he had 
occasion to ask his friend for a guinea, used to prelude his 
request as if he wanted two hundred ; and talked so fa- 
miliarly of large sums, that none could ever think he 
wanted a small one. The same gentleman, whenever he 
wanted credit for a suit of clothes, always made the pro- 
posal in a laced coat ; for he found by experience that, if 
he appeared ^shabby on these occasions, his tailor had 
taken an oath against trusting ; or, what was every whit 
as bad, his foreman was out of the way, and would not be 
at home for some time. 

There can be no inducement to reveal our wants ex- 
cept to find pity, and by this means relief ; but before a 
poor man opens his mind in such circumstances, he 
should first consider whether he is contented to lose the 
esteem of the person he solicits, and whether he is wil- 
ling to give up friendship to excite compassion. Pity and 
friendship are passions incompatible with each other ; and 
it is impossible that both can reside in* any breast, for the 
smallest space, without impairing each other. Friendship 
is made up of esteem and pleasure ; pity is composed of 
sorrow and contempt : the mind may, for some time, fluc- 
tuate between them, but it can never entertain both at 
once. 

I 2 
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In fa€t,pity, though it may often relieve, is but, at besi^ 
ft short-lived passion, and seldom affords distress more 
than transitory assistance ; with some it scarce lasts frouk 
the first impulse till the hand can be put into the pocket ; 
with others it may continue for twice that spa<}e ; and on 
some of extraordinary sensibility I have seen it operate 
for half an hour together ; but still, last as it may, it gene* 
rally produces but beggarly effects; and where, from this 
motive, we give five farthings, from others we give pounds r 
whatever be our feelings from the first impulse of distress^ 
when the same distress solicits a second time, we then 
feel with diminished sensibility ; and, like the repetition 
of an echo, every stroke becomes weaker, till at last our 
sensations lose aJl mixture of sorrow, and degenerate into 
downright contempt. 

These speculations bring to my mind the fate of a very* 
good-natured fellow who is now no more. He was bred 
in a counting-house, and his father dying just as he 
was out of his time, left him a handsome fortune, and 
many friends to advise with. The restraint in which 
my friend had been brought up, had thrown a gloom 
upon his temper, which some regarded as prudence; 
and, from such considerations, he had every day repeated 
offers of friendship. Such as had money, were ready to 
offer him their assistance that way ; and they who had 
daughters, frequently, in the warmUi of affection, advised 
him to marry. My friend, however, was in good circum- 
stances ; he wanted neither their money, friends, nor a 
wife ; and therefore modestly declined their proposals. 

Some errors, however, in the management of his affurs, 
and several losses in trade, soon brought him to a differ- 
ent way of thinking ; and he at last considered, that it 
was his best way to let his friends know that their 
offers were at length acceptable. His first address was 
to a scrivener, who had formerly made him frequent offers 
of money and friendship, at a time when, perhaps, he 
knew those offers would have been refused. As a man, 
therefore, confident of not being refused, he requested 
the use of a hundred guineas for a few days, as he just 
then had occasion for money. ' And pray, sir,' replied the 
scrivener, • do you want all this money f — * Want it, sir !* 
says the other : <if I did not want it I should not have 
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asked it.' — ^I am sorry for that/ says the friend 5 *for 
those who want money when they borrow, will always 
want money when they should come to pay. To say the 
truth, sir, money is money now ; and I believe it is all 
sunk in the bottom of the sea, for my part ; he that has 
got a little, is a fool if he does not keep what he has got.* 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our adventurer 
was resolved to apply to another, who he knew was the 
very best friend he had in the world. The gentleman 
whom he now addressed, received his proposal with all 
the affability that could be expected from generous friend- 
ship. ' Let me see ; you want a hundred guineas ; and 
pray, dear Jack, would not fifty answer V — * If you have 
but fifty to spare, sir, I must be contented.' — ^ Fifty to 
spare ! I do not say that, for I believe I have but twenty 
about me.' — ^ Then, I must borrow the other thirty from 
some other friend.' — * And pray,' replied the friend, ' would 
it not be the best way to borrow the whole money from 
that other friend, and then one note will serve for all, you 
know ? You know, my dear sir, that you need make no 
ceremony with me at any time; you know I'm your 
friend ; and when you choose a bit of dinner or so — 
You, Tom, see the gentleman down. You won't forget 
to dine with us now and then. Your very humble ser- 
vant.' 

Distressed, but not discouraged, at this treatment, he 
was at last resolved to find that assistance from love, 
which he could not have from friendship. A young lady, 
a distant relation by the mother's side, had a fortune in 
her own hands ; and, as she had already made all the 
advances that her sex's modesty would permit, he made 
his proposal with confidence. He soon, however, per- 
ceived that no bankrupt ever found the fair one kind. 
She had lately fallen deeply in love with another who 
had more money, and the whole neighbourhood thought 
it would be a match. 

Every day now began to strip my poor friend of his 
former finery ; his clothes flew, piece by piece, to the 
pawnbroker's, and he seemed at length equipped in the 
genuine livery of misfortune. But still he thought him- 
fielf secure from actual necessity ; the numberless invitar 
tions he had received to dine^ even after his losses^ were 
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yet unanswered ; he was therefore now resolved to accept 
of a dinner, because he wanted one ; and in this manner 
he actually lived among his friends a whole week without 
being openly affronted. The last place I saw him in was 
at a reverend divine's. . He had, as he fancied, just nicked 
the time of dinner, for he came in as the cloth was laying*. 
He took a chair without being desired, and talked for 
some time without being attended to. He assured the 
company, that nothing procured so good an appetite as a 
walk in the Park, where he had been that morning. He 
went on, and praised the figure of the damask table-cloth ; 
talked of a feast where he had been the day before, but 
that the venison was overdone. But all this procured him 
no invitation : finding, therefore, the gentleman of the 
house insensible to all his fetches, he thought proper, at 
last, to retire, and mend his appetite by a second walk in 
the Park. 

You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintance, whether 
in rags or lace, whether in Kent-street or the Mall, whe- 
ther at the Smyrna or St. Giles's, might I be permitted to 
advise as a friend, never seem to want the favour which, 
you solicit. Apply to every passion but human pity for 
redress : you may find permanent relief from vanity, from 
self-interest, or from avarice, but from compassion never. 
The very eloquence of a poor man is disgusting : and 
that mouth which is opened even by wisdom, is seldom 
expected to close without the horrors of a petition. 

To ward ofi^ the gripe of Poverty, you must pretend to 
be a stranger to her, and she will at least use you with 
ceremony. If you be caught dining upon a halfpenny- 
porringer of pea-soup and potatoes, praise the wholesome- 
ness of your frugal repast. You may observe that Dr. 
Cheyne has prescribed peas-broth for the gravel ; hint that 
you are not one of those who are always making a deity of 
your belly. If, again, you are obliged to wear a flimsy stuff 
in the midst of winter, be the first to remark, that stuffs 
are very much worn in Paris ; or, if there be fotmd some 
irreparable defects in any part of your equipage, which 
cannot be concealed by all the arts of sitting cross-legged^ 
coaxing, or darning, say, that neither you nor sir Sampson 
.Gideon were ever very fond of dress. If you be a phi- 
losopher, hint that Plato or Seneca are the tailors you 
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choose to employ ; assure the company that man ought to 
be content with a bare covering, since what now is so 
much his pride, was formeriy his shame. In short, how- 
ever caught, never give out ; but ascribe to the frugality 
of your disposition what others might be apt to attribute 
to the narrowness of your circumstances. To be poor, 
and to seem poor, is a certain method never to rise : pride 
in the great is hateful ; in the wise it is ridiculous ; but 
beggarly pride is a rational vanity, which I have been 
taught to applaud and excuse. 



ON GENEROSITY AND JUSTICE. 

Lysippus is a man whose greatness of soul the whole 
world admires. His generosity is such that it prevents a 
demand, and saves the receiver the confusion of a request. 
His liberality also does not oblige more by its greatness, 
than by its inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes he 
even distributes his bounties to strangers, and has been 
known to do good offices to those -who professed them- 
selves his enemies. All the world are unanimous in the 
praise of his generosity, there is only one sort of people 
who complain of his conduct, — ^Lysippus does not pay his 
debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct so 
seemingly incompatible with itself. There is greatness in 
being generous, and there is only simple justice in satis- 
fying creditors. Grenerosity is the part of a soul raised 
above the vulgar. There is in it something of what we 
admire in heroes, and praise with a degree of rapture. 
Justice, on the contrary, is a mere mechanic virtue, only 
fit for tradesmen, and what is practised by every broker 
in 'Change-alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, and it 
is an action attended with no sort of glory. Should Lysip<- 
pus satisfy his creditors, who would be at the pains of 
telling it to the world ? Generosity is a virtue of a very 
different complexion. It is raised above duty, and from 
its elevation attracts the attention and the praises of us 
IHtle mortals \felow. 
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In ibis manner do men generally reason npon jnstie^ 
and generosity. The first is despised, though a virtue 
essentiaL to the good of society, and the other attracts our 
esteem, which too frequently proceeds from an impetus 
osity of temper, rather directed by vanity than reason* 
Lysippus is told that his banker asks a debt of forty 
])ounds, and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for 
the same sum. He gives it without hesitating to the lat* 
ter, for he demands as a favour what the former requires 
BS a debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted with 
the import of the word justice : it is commonly believed 
to consist only in a performance of those duties to which 
the laws of society can oblige us. This I allow is some- 
times the import of the word, and in this sense justice is 
distinguished from equity ; but there is a justice still 
more extensive, and which can be shown to embrace all 
the virtues united. 

Justice may be defined, that virtue which impels us to 
give to every person what is his due. In this extended sense 
of the word, it comprehends the practice of every virtue 
which reason prescribes, or society should expect. Our 
duties to our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are 
fally answered, if we give them what we owe them. Thus 
justice, properly speaking, is the only virtue ; and all the 
rest have their origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and gene- 
rosity, for instance, are not in their own nature virtues*; 
and if ever they deserve the title,it is owing only to justice 
which impels and directs them. Without suchamoderator^ 
candour might become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, 
charity imprudence, and generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by justice, 
is, at best, indifferent in its nature, and not imfrequently 
even turns to vice. The expenses of society, of present^ 
of entertainments, and the other helps to cheerfulness^ 
are actions merely indifferent, when not repugnant to a 
better method of disposing of our superfluities ; but they 
become vicious when they obstruct or exhaust our abilities 
from a more virtuous disposition of our circumstances* 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary 
as those imposed upon us by law. It is a rule imposed 
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^n ufl by reason, which should be the sovereign law of 
A rational being. Bnt this generosity does not consist 
in obeying every impulse of humanity, in following blind 
passion for our guide, and impairing our circumstances 
by present benefactions, so as to render us incapable of 
future ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men without 
honour, or without humanity, who Uve only to accumu* 
late, and to this passion sacrifice every other happiness. 
They have been described as madmen, who, in the midst 
of abundance, banish every pleasure, and make, from 
imaginary wants, real necessities. But few, very few, 
correspond to this exaggerated picture ; and, perhaps, 
there is not one in whom all these circumstances are 
found united. Instead of this, we find the sober and the 
industrious branded by the vain and the idle with this 
odious appellation ; men who, by frugality and labour, 
raise themselves above their equals, and contribute their 
fffaare of industry to the common stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well were 
it for society, had we more of these characters amongst 
US, In general these close men are found at last the 
true benefactors of society. With an avaricious man 
we seldom lose in our dealings, but too frequently in our 
commerce with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose name was Grodinot, went for 
a long time by the name of the Griper. He refused to 
relieve the most apparent wretchedness, and, by a skilful 
management of his vineyard, had the good fortune to 
acquire immense sums of money. The inhabitants of 
Rheims, who were his fellow-citizens, detested him ; and 
the populace, who seldom love a miser, wherever he 
went, followed him with shouts of contempt. He still, 
however, continued his former simplicity of Ufe, hia 
amazing and unremitted frugality. He had long per* 
ceived the wants of the poor in the city, particularly in 
having no water but what they were obliged to buy at an 
advanced price ; wherefore that whole fortune which he 
bad been amassing, he laid out in an aqueduct, by which 
he did the poor more useful and lasting service than if 
he had distributed his whole income in charity every 
day at his door. 
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Among men long conYersant with books, we toe fre« 
qiiently find those misplaced virtues, of which I have 
been now complaining. We find the studious animated 
with a strong passion for the great virtues, as thej are 
mistakenly called, and utterly forgetful of the ordinary 
ones. The declamations of philosophy are generally 
rather exhausted on those supererogatory duties, than 
on such as are indispensably necessary. A man, there- 
fore, who has taken his ideas of mankind from study 
^one, generally comes into the world with a heart 
melting at every fictitious distress. Thus he is induced, 
by misplaced liberality, to put himself into the indigent 
circumstances of the person he relieves. 

I shall conchide this paper with the advice of one of 
the ancients to a young man whom he saw giving away 
all his substance to pretended distress. ^ It is possible^ 
that the person you relieve may be an honest man ; and 
I know that you, who relieve him, are such. You see 
then, by your generosity, that you rob a man who is 
certainly deserving, to bestow it on one who may possibly 
be a rogue : and, while you are unjust in rewarding 
uncertain merit, you are doubly g^ty by stripping 
yourself.* 



ON THE EDUCATION OP YOUTH. 

As few subjects are more interesting to society, so few 
have been more frequently written upon than the educa* 
tion of youth. Yet it is a little surprising that it has 
been treated almost by all in a declamatory manner^ 
They have insisted largely on the advantages that result 
from it, both to individuals and to society; and have 
expatiated in the praise of what none have ever been 
so hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues upon 
this subject, instead of indulging each his particular and 
whimsical systems, it had been much better if the writers 
on this subject had treated it in a more scientific manner, 
repressed all the sallies of imagination, and given us the 
result of their observations with didactic simplicity* 
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Upon this subject, the smallest errors are of the most 
dangerous consequence, and the author should venture 
the imputation of stupidity upon a topic, where his 
slightest deviations may tend to injure the rising gene- 
ration. However, such are the whimsical and erroneous 
productions written upon this subject. Their authors 
have studied to be uncommon, not to be just ; and at 
present we want a treatise upon education, not to tell 
us anything new, but to explode the errors which have 
been introduced by the admirers of novelty. It is in 
this manner books become numerous ; a desire of novelty 
produces a book, and other books are required to destroy 
the former. 

I shall, therefore, throw out a few thoughts upon this 
subject, which, though known, have not been attended to 
by others ; and shall dismiss all att^npts to please, while 
I study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of London are at 
present educated, is, some in free-schools in the city, but 
the far greater number in boarding-schools about town. 
The parent justly consults the health of his child, and 
finds an education in the country tends to promote this, 
much more than a continuance in town. Thus far he is 
right ; if there were a possibility of having even our free- 
schools kept a little out of town, it would certainly con- 
duce to the health and vigour of, perhaps, the mind as 
well as the body. It may be thought whimsical, but it is 
truth ; I have found by experience, that they, who have 
spent all their Hves in cities, contract not only an effemi- 
nacy of habit, but even of thinking. 

But when I have said that the boarding-schools are 
preferable to free-schools, as being in the country, this 
is certainly the only advantage I can allow them : other- 
wise it is impossible to conceive the ignorance of those 
who take upon them the important trust of education. 
Is any man unfit for any of the professions, he finds his 
last resource in setting up a school. Do any become 
bankrupts in trade, they still set up a boarding-school, 
and drive a trade this way, when aU others fail : nay, I 
have been told of butchers and barbers, who have turned 
schoolmasters : and, more surprising still, made fortunes 
in their new profession. 
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Could we think ourselves in a country of civilized peo* 
pie, could it be conceived that we have any regard for 
posterity, when such are permitted to take the charge of 
the morals, genius, and health, of those dear little pledges, 
who may one day be the guardians of the liberties of 
Europe ; and who may serve as the honour and bulwark 
of their aged parents I The care of our children, is it 
below the state ? Is it fit to indulge the caprice of the 
ignorant with the disposal of their children in this par* 
ticular ? For the state to take the charge of all its children, 
as in Persia or Sparta, might at present be inconvenient ; 
i)ut surely, with great ease, it might cast an eye to their 
instructors. Of all professions in society, I do not know 
a more useful, or a more honourable, one than a school- 
master ; at the same time that I do not see any more 
generally despised, or whose talents are so ill rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be augmented 
from a diminution of useless sinecures, how might it turn 
to the advantage of this people ; a people whom, without 
flattery, I may, in other respects, term the wisest and 
greatest upon earth. But while I would reward the de- 
serving, I would dismiss those utterly unqualified for 
their emplo3mient : in short, I would make the business 
of a schoolmaster every way more respectable by increas* 
ing their salaries, and admitting only men of proper 
abilities. 

It is true we have schoolmasters appointed, and they 
have some smaU salaries ; but where at present there is 
only one schoolmaster appointed, there should at least be 
two ; and wherever the salary is at present twenty pounds, 
it should be a hundred. Do we give immoderate bene- 
fices to those who instruct ourselves, and shall we deny 
even subsistence to those who instruct our children ! 
Every member of society should be paid in proportion as 
he is necessary ; and I will be bold enough to say, that 
schoolmasters in a state are more necessary than clergy* 
men, as children stand in more need of instruction than 
their parents. 

But instead of this, as I have already observed, we 
tend them to board in the country, to the most ignorant 
set of men that can be imagined. But, lest the ignorance 
of the master be not sufficient, the child is generally con*' 
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ibigned to the usher. This is commonly some poor needy 
animal, little superior to a footman either in learning or 
spirit, invited to his place by an advertisement, and 
kept there merely from his being of a complying dispo- 
sition, and making the children fond of him. ' You give 
your child to be educated to a slave,' says a philosopher to a 
rich man ; * instead of one slave you will tiien have two !* 

It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing their 
children in one of these houses, would examine the abilities 
of the usher as well as the master ; for, whatever they are 
told to the contrary, the usher is generally the person most 
employed in their education. If, then, a gentleman, upon 
putting his son to one of these houses, sees the usher dis- 
regarded by the master, he may depend upon it, that he 
is equally disregarded by the boys ; the truth is, in spito 
of all their endeavours to please, they are generally the 
laughing-stock of the school. Every trick is played upon 
the usher ; the oddity of his manners, his dress, or hi» 
language, are a fund of eternal ridicule ; the master him- 
self, now and then, cannot avoid joining in the laugh ; and 
the poor wretch, eternally resenting this ill usage, seems 
to live in a state of war with all the family. This is a 
very proper person, is it not, to give children a reUsh for 
learning ? They must esteem learning very much, when 
they see its professors used with such Httle ceremony ! If 
the usher be despised, the father may be assured his child 
will never be properly instructed. 

But let me suppose, that there are some schools without 
these inconveniences, where the masters and ushers are 
men of learning, reputation, and assiduity. If there are to 
be found such, they cannot be prized in a state sufficiently. 
A boy will learn more true wisdom in a public school in a 
year, than by a private education in five. It is not from 
masters, but from their equals, youth learn a knowledge 
of the world ; the little tricks they play each other, the 
punishment that frequently attends the commission, is a 
just picture of the great world ; and all the ways of men 
are, practised in a public school in miniature. It is true, 
a child is early made acquainted with some vices in a 
school ; but it is better to know these when a boy, than 
be first taught them when a man ; for their novelty then 
Biay have irresistible charms* 
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In a public education boys early learn temperance ; and ' 
if the parents and friends would give them less money 
upon their usual visits, it would be much to their advan- 
tage ; since it may justly be said, that a great part of their 
disorders arise from surfeit, ' plus occidit gula quam gla- 
dius.' And now I am come to the article of healtJ^ it 
may not be amiss to observe, that Mr. Locke, and some 
others, have advised that children should be inured to 
cold, fatigue, and hardship, from their youth ; but Mr. 
Locke was but an indi£Ferent physician. Habit, I grant, 
has great influence over our constitutions ; but we have 
not precise ideas upon this subject. 

We know that among savages, and even among our 
peasants, there are found children bom with such consti- 
tutions, that they cross rivers by swimming, endure cold, 
thirst, hunger, and want of sleep, to a surprising degree ; 
that, when ihey happen to fall sick, they are cured with- 
out the help of medicine, by nature alone. Such exam- 
ples are adduced to persuade us to imitate their manner 
of education, and accustom ourselves betimes to support 
the same fatigues. But had these gentlemen considered 
first how many lives are lost in this ascetic practice ; had 
they considered, that those savages and peasants are 
generally not so long-lived as they who have led a more 
indolent life ; that the more laborious the life is, the less 
populous is the country ; had they considered, that what 
physicians call the 'stamina vitfis,' by fatigue and labour 
become rigid, and thus anticipate old age ; that the num- 
ber who survive those rude trials, bears no proportion to 
those who die in the experiment ; had these things been 
properly considered, they would not have thus extolled 
an. education begun in fatigue and hardships. Peter the 
Great, willing to inure the children of his seamen to a life 
of hardship, ordered that they should only drink sea- 
water ; but they unfortunately all died under the trial. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary labours, yet 
still I would recommend temperance in the highest degree. 
Nx> luxurious dishes with high seasoning, nothing given 
children to force an appetite ; as little sugared or salted 
provisions as possible, though ever so pleasing ; but milk, 
rooming and night, should be their constant food. This 
diet would make them more healthy than any of those 
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slops thbt are usually cooked by the mistress of a board- 
ingHschool ; besides, it corrects any consumptive habits, 
not unfrequently found amongst the children of city 
parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so the first 
greatest lesson that should be taught them is to admire 
frugality. It is by the exercise of this virtue alone, they 
can ever expect to be useful members of society. It is 
true, lectures continually repeated upon this subject, may 
make some boys when they grow up run into an extreme, 
atnd become misers ; but it were well, had we more misers 
than we have amongst us. I know few characters more 
useful in society ; for a man's having a larger or smaller 
share of money lying useless by him, no way injures the 
commonwealth ; since, should every miser now exhaust, 
his stores, this might make gold more plenty, but it 
would not increase the commodities or pleasures of 
life ; they would still remain as they are at present : it 
matters not, therefore, whether men are misers or not, if 
they be only frugal, laborious, and fill the station they 
have chosen. If they deny themselves the necessaries of 
life, society is no way injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise young 
men of spirit, who go through a variety of adventures, 
and at last conclude a life of dissipation, folly, and extra- 
vagance, in riches and matrimony, there should be some 
men of wit employed to compose books that might equally 
interest the passions of our youth, where such a one might 
be praised for having resisted allurements when young, 
and how he, at last, became lord-mayor ; how he was 
married to a lady of great sense, fortune, and beauty : to 
be as explicit as possible, the old story of Whittington, 
were his cat left out, might be more serviceable to the 
tender mind, than either Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, or 
a hundred others, where frugality is the only good quality 
the hero is not possessed of. Were our schoolmasters, if 
any of them have sense enough to draw up such a work, 
thus employed, it would be much more serviceable to 
their pupils, than all the grammars and dictionaries they 
may publish these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts from 
which they may afterwards draw the greatest advantages. 
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When th^ wonders of nature are never exposed to (m^ 
view, we have no great desire to become acquainted wiUi 
those parts of learning which pretend to account for the 
phenomena. One of the ancients complains, that assoon^ 
OS young men have left school, and are obliged to converse 
in the world, they fancy themselves transported into A 
new region. * Ut, cum in forum venerint, existiment se 
in alium terrarum orbem delates.' We should eaxly^ 
therefore, instruct them in the experiments, if I may sa 
express it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer age the 
accounting for the causes. But, instead of that, whea 
boys begin natural philosophy in colleges, they have not 
the least curiosity for those parts of the science which are 
proposed for their instruction ; they have never before 
seen the phenomena, and consequently have no curi- 
osity to learn the reasons. Might natural philosophy^ 
therefore, be made their pastime in school, by this means 
it would in college become their amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there would be 
ample field both for instruction and amusement ; the dif-^ 
ferent sorts of the phosphorus, the artificial pyrites, mag* 
netism, electricity, the experiments upon the rarefaction 
and weight of the air, and those upon elastic bodies, 
might employ their idle hours ; and none should be called 
from play to see such experiments but such as thought . 
proper. At first, then, it would be sufficient if the instru- 
ments, and the efi^ects of their combination, were only 
shown ; the causes should be deferred to a maturer age^ 
or to those times when natural curiosity prompts us to 
discover the wonders of nature. Man is placed in this 
world as a spectator ; when he is tired of wondering at 
all the novelties about him, and not till then, does he de« 
sire to be made acquainted with the causes that create 
those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural philo* 
sophy, I would extend to every other science whatsoever* 
We should teach them as many of the facts as were pos- 
sible, and defer the causes until they seemed of them- 
selves desirous of knowing them. A mind thus leaving 
school, stored with all the simple experiences of science, 
would be the fittest in the world for the college-course ; 
and, though such a youth might not appear so bright or 
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SO talkatiye, as those who had learned the real principles 
and causes of some of the sciences, yet he would make a 
wiser man, and would retain a more lasting passion for 
letters, than he who was early burdened with the disagree* 
able institution of effect and cause. 

In history such stories alone should be laid before them 
as might catch the imagination ; instead of this, they are 
too frequently obliged to toil through the four empires, as 
they are called, where their memories are burthened by 
a number of disgusting names, that destroy all their 
future relish for our best historians, who may be termed 
^he truest teachers of wisdom. 

Every species of flattery shotdd be carefully avoided ; 
a boy who happens to say a sprightly thing is generally 
applauded so much, that he sometimes continues a cox- 
comb all his life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, 
and becomes a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen, 
and such, should therefore be driven away as much as 
possible. I was even going to add, that the mother her- 
self should stifle her pleasure or her vanity, when little 
master happens to say a good or a smart thing. Those 
modest lubberly boys, who seem to want spirit, generally 
go through their business with more ease to themselves, 
and more satisfaction to their instructors. 

There has, of late, a gentleman appeared, who thinks 
the study of rhetoric essential to a perfect education. 
That bold male eloquence, which often, without pleasing, 
convinces, is genei^y destroyed by such institutions. 
Convincing eloquence is infinitely more serviceable to its 
possessor, than the most florid harangue, or the most 
pathetic tones, that can be imagined ; and the man who is 
thoroughly convinced himself, who understands his sub- 
ject, and the langfuage he speaks in, will be more apt to 
silence opposition, than he who studies the force of his 
periods, and fills our ears with sounds, while our minds 
are destitute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the decline 
of the Roman empire, when they had been long instructed 
by rhetoricians, that their periods were so harmonious, as 
that they could be sung as well as spoken. What a ridi- 
culous figure must one of these gentlemen cut, thus mea- 
suring syllables, and weighing words, when he should 
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plead the cause of his client ! Two architects were onc^ 
candidates for the building a certain temple at Athens ; 
the first harangued the crowd very learnedly upon the 
different orders of architecture, and showed them in what 
manner the temple should be built ; the other, who got 
up after him, only observed, that what his brother had 
spoken he could do ; and thus he at once gained his cause. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach 
them to be poets ; and, for my part, I should have too 
great a regard for my child, to wish him a manor only in 
a bookseller's shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run 
into, is to make children learn all things ; the languages, 
the sciences, music, the exercises, and painting. T^us the 
child soon becomes a talker in ail, but a master in none« 
He thus acquires a superficial fondness for' every thing, 
and only shows his ignorance when he attempts to exhibit 
his skill. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method or connexion, 
so the reader must not be surprised to find me once more 
addressing schoolmasters on i^e present method of teach- 
ing the learned languages, which is commonly by literal 
translations. I would ask such, if they were to travel 
a journey, whether those parts of the road in which they 
found the greatest difficulties, would not be the most 
strongly remembered ? Boys who, if I may continue the 
allusion, gallop through one of the ancients with the 
assistance of a translation, can have but a very slight 
acquaintance either with the author or his language. It 
is by the exercise of the mind alone that a language is 
learned ; but a literal translation on the opposite page 
leaves no exercise for the memory at. all. Tbe boy will 
not be at the fatigue of remembering, when his doubts 
are at once satisfied by a glance of the eye ; whereas, 
were every word to be sought from a dictionary, the 
learner would attempt to remember them, to save himself 
the trouble of looking out for them for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, of all the va- 
rious grammars now taught in the schools about town, I 
would recommend only the old common one ; I have for- 
got whether Lilly's, or an emendation of him. The others 
may be improvements ; but such improvements seem to 
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me only mere grammatical niceties, no way influencing 
the learner ; but perhaps loading him with subtilties, 
which, at a proper age, he must be at some pains to 
forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the learn- 
ing of the languages agreeable to his pupil, he may de^ 
pend upon it, it will be at first extremely unpleasant. The 
rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given as 
a task, not as an amusement. Attempting to deceive 
children into instruction of this kind, is only deceiving 
ourselves ; and I know no passion capable of conquering 
a child's natural laziness but fear. Solomon has said it 
before me ; nor is there any more certain, though perhaps 
more disagreeable truth, than the proverb in verse, too 
well known to repeat on the present occasion. It is very 
probable that parents are told of some masters who 
never use the rod, and consequently are thought the pro* 
perest instructors for their children ; but, though tender- 
ness is a requisite quality in an instructor, yet there is too 
often the truest tenderness in well-timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion should be 
banished on this terrible occasion ; but, I know not how, 
there is a frailty attending human nature that few mas- 
ters are able to keep their temper whilst they correct. I 
knew a good-natured man, who was sensible of his own 
weakness in this respect, and consequently had recourse 
to the following expedient to prevent his passions from 
being engaged, yet at the same time administer justice 
with impartiality. Whenever any of his pupils committed 
a fault, he summoned a jury of his peers, I mean of the 
boys of his own or the next classes to him : his accusers 
stood forth ; he had liberty of pleading in his own de- 
fence, and one or two more had the liberty of pleading 
against him : when found guilty by the panel, he was 
consigned to the footman, who attended in the house, and 
had previous orders to punish, but with lenity. By this 
means the master took off the odium of punishment from 
himself ; and the footman, between whom and the boys 
there could not be even the slightest intimacy, was 
placed in such a light as to be shunned by every boy in 
the schooL 

K 2 
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ON THE VERSATILITY OP POPULAR FAVOUR. 

An alehouse-keeper, near Islington, who had long lived 
at the sign of the French King, upon the commencement 
of the last war with France, pulled down his old sign, ajid 
put up that of the Queen of Hungary. Under the infln- 
ence of her red face and golden sceptre, he continued to 
sell ale, till she was no longer the favourite of his cus- 
tomers ; he changed her, therefore, some time ago, for 
the King of Prussia ; who may probably be changed 
in turn for the next great man that shall be set up for 
vulgar admiration. 

Our publican, in this, imitates the great exactly ; who 
deal out their figures, one after the other, to the gazing 
crowd. When we have sufficiently wondered at one, that 
is taken in, and another exhibited in its room, which sel- 
dom holds its station long ; for the mob are ever pleased 
with variety. 

I must own, I have such- an indifferent opinion of the 
vulgar, that I am ever led to suspect that merit which 
raises their shout ; at least, I am certain to find those 
great, and sometimes good men, who find satisfaction in 
such acclamations, made worse by it ; and history has 
too frequently taught me, that the head which has grown 
this day giddy with the roar of the million, has the very 
next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, which had just been evacuated 
by the enemy, he perceived the townsmen busy in the 
market-place in pulling down from a gibbet a figure 
which had been designed to represent himself. There 
were also some knocking down a neighbouring statue of 
one of the Orsini family, with whom he was at war, in 
order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. It is pos- 
sible a man who knew less of the world would have 
condemned the adulation of those barefaced flatterers ; 
but Alexander seemed pleased at their zeal, and turning 
to Borgia, his son, said with a smile, ' Vides, mi fili, quam 
leve discrimen patibulum inter et statuam : — You see, 
my son, the smiall difference between a gibbet and a 
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statue.' If the great could be tatight any lesson, this 
might serve to teach them upon how weak a foundation 
their glory stands, which is built upon popular -applause ; 
for as such praise what seems like merit, they as quickly 
condemn what has only the appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquette ; her lovers must 
toil, feel every inquietude, indulge every caprice ; and, 
perhaps, at last, be jilted into the bargain. True glory, 
on the other hand, resembles a woman of sense : her 
admirers must play no tricks ; they feel no great anxiety, 
for they are sure, in the end, of being rewarded in pro- 
portion to their merit. When Swift used to appear in 
public, he generally had the mob shouting in his train. 
•Pox take these fools I* he would say ; 'how much joy 
might all this bawling give my lord-mayor.' 
• We have seen those virtues which have, while living, 
retired from the public eye, generally transmitted to 
posterity, as the truest objects of admiration and praise. 
Perhaps the character of the late Duke of Marlborough 
may one day be set up even above that of .his more 
talked-of predecessor ; since an assemblage of all the 
mild and amiable virtues are far superior to those vulgarly 
called the great ones. I must be pardoned for this short 
tribute to the memory of a man, who while living would 
as much detest to receive anything that wore the appear- 
ance of flattery, as I should to offer it. 

I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of the 
beaten road of common-place, except by illustrating it 
rather by the assistance of my memory than judgment ; 
and, instead of making reflections, by telling a story. 

A Chinese who had long studied the works of Confucius, 
who knew the characters of fourteen thousand words, 
and could read a great part of every book that came in 
his way, once took it into his head to travel into Europe, 
and observe the customs of a people whom he thought 
not very much inferior, even to his own countrymen, in 
the arts of refining upon every pleasure. Upon his 
arrival at Amsterdam, his passion for letters naturally 
led him to a bookseller's shop ; and, as he could speak 
a little Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller for the 
works of the immortal Xixofou. The bookseller assured 
him he had never heard the book mentioned before. 
* What 1 have you never heard of that immortal poet V 
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returned the other, much surprised ; ' that light of the 
eyes, that favourite of kings, that rose of perfection ! I 
suppose you know nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, 
eecond cousin to the moon ? ' — ' Nothing at all, indeed, sir,* 
returned the other. * Alas,* cries our traveller, * to what 
purpose, then, has one of these fasted to death, and the 
other offered himself up as a sacrifice to the Tartar enemy, 
to gain a renown which has never travelled beyond the 
precincts of China ?' 

There is scarce a village in Europe, and not one tmi- 
versity, that is not thus furnished witii its little great 
men. The head of a petty corporation, who opposes the 
designs of a prince, who would tyrannically force his 
subjects to save their best clothes for Sundays ; the puny 
pedant who finds one undiscovered property in the polype, 
or describes an unheeded process in the skeleton of a 
mole, and whose mind, like his microscope, perceives 
nature only in detail ; the rhymer who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to our imagination, when he should 
only speak to our hearts ; all equally fancy themselves 
walking forward to immortality, and desire the crowd 
behind them to look on. The crowd takes them at their 
word. Patriot, philosopher, and poet, are shouted in 
their train. 'Where was there ever so much merit 
Been? No times so important as our own; ages, yet 
unborn, shall gaze with wonder and applause !' To such 
music the important pigmy moves forward, bustling and 
swelling, and aptly compared to a puddle in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals who once had crowda 
hallooing after them wherever they went, who were be- 
praised by newspapers and magazines, those echoes of the 
voice of the vulgar, and yet they have long sunk into 
merited obscurity, with scarce even an epitaph left to 
flatter. A few years ago the herring-fishery employed 
all Grub-street ; it was the topic in every coffee-house, 
and the burden of every ballad. We were to drag up 
oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea ; we were to 
supply all Europe with herrings upon our own terms. 
At present we hear no more of this. We have fished up 
very little gold that I can learn ; nor do we furnish the 
world with herrings, as was expected. Let us wait tor 
a few years longer, and we shall find all our expectations 
a herring-fishery. 
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SPECIMEN OF A MAGAZINE IN MINIATURE. 

Wk essayists, who are allowed but one subject at a time, 
are by no means so fortunate as the writers of magazines, 
who write upon several. If a magaziner be duU upon 
the Spanish war, he soon has us up again with the ghost 
in Cock-lane ; if the reader begins to doze upon that, he is 
quickly roused by an Eastern tale ; t^les prepare us for 
poetry, and poetry for the meteorological history of the 
weather. It is the life and soul of a magazine, never 
to be long dull upon one subject ; and the reader, like 
the sailor's horse, has at least the comfortable refresh- 
ment of having the spur often changed. 

As I see no reason why they should carry off all the 
rewards of genius, I have some thought for the future 
of making this essay a magazine in miniature : I shall 
hop from subject to subject, and, if properly encouraged, 
I intend in time to adorn my feuille-volant with pictures. 
But to begin, in the usual form, with 

A MODEST ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

The public has been so often imposed upon by the 
unperforming promises of others, that it is with the utmost 
modesty we assure them of our inviolable design of giving 
the very best collection that ever astonished society. The 
public we honour and regard, and therefore to instruct 
and entertain them is our highest ambition, with labours 
calculated as well to the head as the heart. If four 
extraordinary pages of letter-press be any recommenda- 
tion of our wit, we may at least boast the honour of 
vindicating our own abilities. To say more in favour of 
the Infernal Magazine, would be unworthy the public ; 
to say less, would be injurious to ourselves. As we have 
no interested motives for this undertaking, being a society 
of gentlemen of distinction, we disdain to eat or write 
like hirelings ; we are all gentlemen, resolved to sell our 
sixpenny magazine merely for our own amusement. 

Be careful to ask for the Infernal Magazine. 
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To thont most Ingenious ofcdl Patrons, the TripdUne . 
Ambassador, 

May it please your Excellency, 

As your taste in the fine arts is universally allowecl 
and admired, permit the authors of the Infernal Magazine 
to lay the following sheets humhly at your excellency*s 
toe ; and should our labours ever have the happiness of 
one day adorning the courts of Fez, we doubt not that 
the influence wherewith we are honoured, shall be ever 
retained with the most warm ardour by, 

May it please your Excellency, 
Your most devoted humble servants, 

THE AUTHORS OF THE INFERNAL- MAGAZINE. 
A SPEECH 

Spoken by the indigent Philosopher, to persuade his Glvb at 
Coiteaton not to declare war against Spain. 

My honest friends and brother-politicians, I perceive 
that the intended war with Spain makes many of you un- 
easy. Yesterday, as we were told, the stocks rose, and you 
were glad : to-day they fall, and you are again miserable. 
But, my dear friends, what is the rising or the falling of 
the stocks to us, who have no money ? Let Nathan Ben 
Funk, the Dutch Jew, be glad or sorry for this ; but, my 
good Mr. Bellows-mender, what is all this to you or me I 
You must mend broken bellows, and I write bad prose, 
as long as we live, whether we like a Spanish war or not. 
Believe me, my honest friends, whatever you may talk of 
liberty and your own reason, both that liberty and reason 
are conditionally resigned by every poor man in every 
society ; and as we were born to work, so others are bom 
to watch over us while we are working. In the name of 
common sense then, my good friends, let the great keep 
watch over us, and let us mind our business, and perhaps 
we may at last get money ourselves, and set beggars at 
work in our turn. I have a Latin sentence that is worth 
its weight in gold, and which I shall beg leave to translate 
for your instruction. An author, called Lilly's Grammar, 
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finely observes that * JE8 in prsesenti perfectum format ; * 
that is, 'Ready money makes a perfect man/ Let uS 
then get ready money, and let them that will spend theirs 
by going to war with Spain. 

RULES FOR REHAVIOUR, 

Drawn up by the indigent Philosopher, 

If you be a rich man, you may enter the room with 
three loud hems, march deliberately up to the chimney, 
and turn your back to the fire. If you be a poor man, I 
would advise you to shrink into the room as fast as you 
can, and place yourself, as usual, upon the corner of a 
chair, in a remote comer. 

When you are desired to sing in company, I would 
advise you to refuse ; for it is a thousand to one but that 
you torment us with affectation or a bad voice. 

If you be young, and live with an old man, I would 
advise you not to like gravy. I was disinherited myself 
for liking gravy. 

Do not laugh much in public r the spectators that are 
not as merry as you, will hate you, either because they 
envy your happiness, or fancy themselves the subject of 
your mirth. 

RULES FOR RAISING THE DEVIL, 

Translated from the Latin of Danceus de SortioHisy a Writer 
contemporary with Calvin, and one of the Reformers of our 
Church, 

The person who desires to raise the devil, is to sacrifice 
a dog, a cat, and a hen, all of his own property, to Beel- 
zebub. He is to swear an eternal obedience, and then to 
receive a mark in some unseen place, either under the 
eye-lid, or in the roof of the mouth, inflicted by the devil 
himself. Upon this he has power given him over three 
spirits ; one for earth, another for air, and a third for the 
sea. Upon certain times the devil holds an assembly of 
magicians, in which each is to give an accoimt of what 
evil he has done, and what he wishes to do. At this 
assembly he appears in the shape of an old man, or often 
like a goat with large horns. They, upon this occasion. 
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renew their vows of obedience ; and then form a grand 
dance in honour of their false deity. The deity instructs 
them in every method of injuring mankind, in gathering 
poisons, and of riding upon occasion through the air« 
He shows them the whole method, upon examination, of 
giving evasive answers ; his spirits have power to assume 
the form of angels of light, and there is but one method 
of detecting them, viz. to ask them, in proper form, what 
method is the most certain to propagate the faith over 
all the world ? To this they are not permitted by the 
superior power to make a false reply, nor are they willing 
to give the true one ; wherefore they continue silent, and 
are thus detected. 



BEAUTIBBS: A CHARACTER. 

Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay company, 
and take every opportunity of thus dismissing the mind 
from duty. From this motive I am often found in the 
centre of a crowd ; and, wherever pleasure is to be sold, 
am always a purchaser. In those places, without being 
remarked by any, I join in whatever goes forward, work 
my passions into a similitude of frivolous earnestness, 
shout as they shout, and condemn as they happen to di^ 
approve. A mind thus sunk for a while below its natural 
standard, is qualified for stronger flights, as those first 
retire who would spring forward with greater vigour. 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, a friend and 
I lately went to gaze upon the company in one of the 
public walks near the city. Here we sauntered together 
for some time, either praising the beauty of such as were 
handsome, or the dresses of such as had nothing else to 
recommend them. We had gone thus deliberately forward 
for some time, when my friend, stopping on a sudden, 
caught me by the elbow, and led me out of the public 
walk. I could perceive by the quickness of his pace, and 
by his frequently looking behind, that he was attempting 
to avoid somebody who followed : we now turned to the 
ri^ht, then to the left ; as we went forward, he still went 
faster, but in vain ; the person whom he attempted to 
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escape, hunted ns through every doubling, and gained 
upon ns each moment ; so that at last we fairly stood 
still, resolving to face what we could not avoid. 

Our pursuer soon came up, and joined us with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. * My dear Charles,' 
cries he, shaking my friend's hand, * where have you been 
hiding this half a century ? Positively I had fancied yon 
had gone down to cultivate matrimony and your estate 
in the country.' During the reply, I had an opportunity 
of surveying the appearance of our new companion. His 
hat was pinched up with peculiar smartness : his looks 
were pale, thin, and sharp ; round his neck he wore a 
broad black riband, and in his bosom a buckle studded 
with glass ; his coat was trimmed with tarnished twist ; 
he wore by his side a sword with a black hilt ; and his 
stockings of silk, though newly washed, were grown 
yellow by long service. I was so much engaged with the 
peculiarity of his dress, that I attended only to the latter 
part of my friend's reply ; in which he complimented Mr. 
Tibbs on the taste of his clothes and the bloom in his 
countenance. * Psha, psha, Charles,' cries the figure, *no 
more of that if you love me : you know I hate flatteiy, 
on my soul I do ; and yet to be sure an intimacy with 
the great will improve one's appearance, and a course of 
venison will fatten ; and yet, faith, I despise the great as 
much as you do : but there are a great many damned 
honest fellows among them, and we must not quarrel 
with one half because the other wants breeding. If they 
were all such as my Lord Mudler, one of the most good- 
natured creatures that ever squeezed a lemon, I should 
myself be among the number of their admirers. I was 
yesterday to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly's. My 
lord was there. Ned, says he to me, Ned, says he, I will 
hold gold to silver I can tell where you were poaching 
last night. Poaching ! my lord ; says I ; faith you have 
missed already ; for I stayed at home and let the girls 
poach for me. That is my way : I take a fine woman as 
some animals do their prey ; stand still, and swoop, they 
fall into my mouth.' 

* Ah, Tibbs, thou art a happy fellow,' cried my com- 
panion, with looks of infinite pity. ' I hope your fortune 
is as much improved as your understanding in such 
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company.* — ' Improved ! ' replied the other ; * you shaH 
know — ^but let it go no farther — ^a great secret — ^five 
hundred a year to begin with. — My lord's word of hononr 
for it — His lordship took me in his own chariot yesterday, 
and we had a t6te-^-t6te dinner in the country, where we 
talked of nothing else.' — ^ I fancy you forgot, sir,' cried I, 
* you told us but this moment of your dining yesterday 
in town ? ' — ' Did I say so ? ' replied he, coolly. ' To be 
sure, if I said so, it was so. — Dined in town : egad, now £ 
remember, I did dine in town ; but I dined in the country 
too : for you must know, my boys, I eat two dinners. By 
the by, I am grown as nice as the devU in my eating. I 
will tell you a pleasant affair about that : we were a 
select party of us to dine at Lady Grogram's, an affected 
piece, but let it go no farther ; a secret : Well, says I, I 
will hold a thousand guineas, and say Done first, that — 
But, dear Charles, you are an honest creature ; lend me 
half-a-crown for a minute or two, or so, just till — But 
bark'ee, ask me for it the next time we meet, or it may 
be twenty to one but I forget to pay you.' 

When he left us, our conversation naturally turned 
upon so extraordinary a character. * His very dress,' 
cries my friend, * is not less extraordinary than his con- 
duct. If you meet him this day, you find him in rags, if 
the next in embroidery. With those persons of distinc- 
tion, of whom he talks so familiarly, he has scarce a 
coffee-house acquaintance. However, both for the interest 
of society, and, perhaps, for his own. Heaven has made 
him poor : and while all the world perceives his wants, 
he fancies them concealed from every eye. An agreeable 
companion, because he understands flattery ; and all must 
be pleased with the first part of his conversation, though 
all are sure of its ending with a demand on their purse. 
While his youth countenances the levity of his conduct, 
he may thus earn a precarious subsistence : but, when 
age comes on, the gravity of which is incompatible with 
buffoonery, then will he find himself forsaken by all : 
condemned in the decline of life to hang upon some rich 
family whom he once despised, there to undergo all the 
ingenuity of studied contempt ; to be employed only as a 
spy upon the servants, or a bugbear to fright children 
into duty.' 
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BEAU TIBBS— Continued. 



There are some acquaintances whom it is no easy matter 
to shake off. My little beau yesterday overtook me 
again in one of the public walks, and slapping me on the 
shoulder saluted me with an air of the most perfect 
familiarity. His dress was the same as usual, except that 
he had more powder in his hair, wore a dirtier shirt, and 
had on a pair of Temple spectacles, and his hat under 
his arm. 

As I knew him to be a harmless amusing little thing, 
I could not return his smiles with any degree of severity ; 
so we walked forward on terins of the utmost intimacy, 
and in a few minutes discussed all the usual topics pre- 
liminary to particular conversation. 

The oddities that marked his character, however, soon 
began to appear ; he bowed to several well-dressed per- 
sons, who, by their manner of returning the compliment, 
appeared perfect strangers. At intervals he drew out a 
pocket-book, seeming to take memorandums before all 
the company with much importance and assiduity. In 
this manner he led me through the length of the whole 
Mall, fretting at his absurdities, and fancying myself 
laughed at as well as him by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our procession, ' Blast 
me,' cries he, with an air of vivacity, * I never saw the 
Park so thin in my life before ; there's no company at 
all to-day. Not a single face to be seen.' — * No company,' 
interrupted I, peevishly, ' no company where there is such 
a crowd ! Why, man, there is too much. What are the 
thousands that have been laughing at us but company ? ' — 
* Lord, my dear,' returned he, with the utmost good 
humour, * you seem immensely chagrined ; but, blast me, 
when the world laughs at me, I laugh at the world, and 
so we are even. My Lord Trip, Bill Squash the Creolian, 
and I, sometimes make a party at being ridiculous ; and 
so we say and do a thousand things for the joke's sake. 
But I see you are grave ; and if you are for a fine grave 
sentimental companion, you shall dine with my wife to- 
day ; I must insist on't ; I'll introduce you to Mrs. Tibbs, 
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a lady of as elegant qualifications as any in nature ; she 
was bred, but that's between ourselves, under the inspec- 
tion of the countess of Shoreditch. A charming body of 
voice I But no more of that, she shall give us a song. 
You shall see my little girl too, Carolina Wilkelnuna 
Amelia Tibbs, a sweet pretty creature : I design her for 
my lord Drumstick's eldest son ; but that's in friendship, 
let it go no farther ; she's but six years old, and yet she 
walks a minuet, and plays on the guitar, immensely 
already. I intend she shall be as perfect as possible in 
every accomplishment. In the first place, I'll make her 
a scholar ; I'll teach her Greek myself, and I intend to 
learn that language purposely to instruct her^ but let that 
be a secret.' 

Thus sajdng, without waiting for a reply, he took me 
by the arm and hauled me along. We passed through 
many dark alleys, and winding ways ; for, from some 
motives to me unknown, he seemed to have a particular 
aversion to every frequented street ; at last, however, we 
got to the door of a dismal-looking house in the outlets of 
the town, where he informed me he chose to reside for 
the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which seemed ever to lie 
most hospitably open ; and I began to ascend an old and 
creaked staircase ; when, as he moimted to show me the 
way, he demanded, whether I delighted in prospects ; to 
which, answering in the aflSrmative, ' Then,' said he, * I 
shall show you one of the most charming out of my 
windows ; we shall see the ships sailing, and the whole 
country for twenty miles round, tip top, quite high. My 
lord Swamp would give ten thousand guineas for such a 
one ; but, as I sometimes pleasantly teU him, I alwajrs 
love to keep my prospects at home, that my friends may 
come to see me the oftener.' 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs would 
permit us to ascend, till we came to what he was face> 
tiously pleased to call the first floor down the chimney ; 
and, knocking at the door, a voice with a Scotch accent, 
from within demanded, ' Wha's there ?' My conductor 
answered that it was him. But this not satisfying the 
qumst, the voice again repeated the demand ; to which 
he answered louder than before ; and now the door ^ 
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opened by an old maid servant with cautious reluct- 
ance. 

When we were got in, he welcomed me to his house 
with great ceremony, and turning to the old woman^ 
asked where her lady was. * Good troth,' replied she, in 
the northern dialect, * she's washing your twa shirts at 
the next door, because they have taken an oath against 
lending out the tub any longer.' — * My two shirts ! ' cried 
he, in a tone that faltered with confusion, * what does the 
idiot mean V — * I ken what I mean well enough,* replied 
the other ; ' she's washing your twa shirts at the next 

door, because ' — ' Fire and fury, no more of thy stupid 

explanations,' cried he. * Go and inform her we have got 
company. Were that Scotch hag,' continued he, turning 
to me, ' to be for ever in my family, she would never 
learn politeness, nor forget that absurd poisonous accent 
of hers, or testify the smallest specimen of breeding or 
high life ; and yet it is very surprising too, as I had her 
from a parliament man, a Mend of mine, from the High- 
lands, one of the politest men in the world ; but that's a 
secret.' 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs* arrival, during 
which interval I had a full opportunity of surveying the 
chamber and all its furniture : which consisted of four 
chairs with old wrought bottoms, that he assured me were 
his wife's embroidery ; a square table, that had been 
once japanned ; a cradle in one comer, a lumber-cabinet 
in the other ; a broken shepherdess, and a mandarine 
without a head, were stuck over the chinmey ; and round 
the walls several paltry, unframed pictures, which he 
observed were all of his own drawing. ' What do you 
think, sir, of that head in the comer, done in the manner 
of Grisoni ? There's the true keeping in it ; it's my own 
face : and, though there happens to be no likeness, a 
countess offered me a hundred for its fellow : I refused 
her, for, hang it, that would be mechanical, you know.' 

The wife at last made her appearance ; at once a 
slattern and coquette ; much emaciated, but still carrying 
the remains of beauty. She made twenty apologies for 
being seen in such an odious dishabille, but hoped to be 
excused, as she had stayed out all night at Vauxhall 
Gardens with the countess^ who was excessively fond of 
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the honxs. * And, indeed, my dear,' added she, tnmuig 
to her husband, ' his lordship drank your health in a 
bumper.' — ^ Poor Jack !' cries he, * a dear good-natured 
creature, I know he loves me ; but I hope, my dear, you 
have given orders for dinner ; you need make no great 
preparations neither, there are but three of us ; something 

elegant, and little will do ; a turbot, an ortolan, or a ' 

— ' Or what do you think, my dear,' interrupts the wife, 
* of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, piping hot, and dressed 
with a little of my own sauce V — ' The very thing,' replies 
he ; 'it will eat best with some smart bottled beer ; but 
be sure to let 's have the sauce his grace was so fond of. 
I hate your immense loads of meat ; that is country all 
over ; extreme disgusting to those who are in the least 
acquainted with high life.' 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my 
appetite to increase ; the company of fools may at first 
make us smile, but at last never fails of rendering us 
melancholy. I therefore pretended to recollect a prior 
engagement, and after having shown my respects to the 
house, by giving the old servant a piece of money at the 
door, I took my leave ; Mr. Tibbs assuring me, that 
dinner, if I staid, would be ready at least in less than two 
hours. ■ 



ON THE IRRESOLUTION OF YOUTH. 

As it has been observed that few are better qualified to 
give others advice, than those who have taken the least 
of it themselves ; so in this respect I find myself perfectly 
authorised to offer mine ; and must take leave to throw 
together a few observations upon that part of a young 
man's conduct on his entering into life, as it is called. 

The most usual way among young men who have no 
resolution of their own, is first to ask one friend's advice, 
and follow it for some time ; then to ask advice of an- 
other, and turn to that ; so of a third, still unsteady, 
always changing. However, every change of this nature 
is for the worse ; people may tell you of your being unfit 
for some peculiar occupations in life ; but heed them 
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not ; whatever employment you follow with perseverance 
and assiduity, will be found fit for you ; it will be your 
Support in youth, and comfort in age. In learning the 
useful part of every profession, very moderate abilities 
will suffice : great abilities are generally obnoxious to the 
possessors. Life has been compared to a race ; but the 
allusion still improves by observing, that the most swift 
are ever the most apt to stray from the course. 

To know one profession only, is enough for one man to 
know ; and this, whatever the professors may tell you to 
the contrary, is soon learned. Be contented, therefore, 
with one good employment ; for if you understand two 
at a time, people will give you business in neither. 

A conjuror and a tailor once happened to converse to- 
gether. * Alas !' cries the tailor, * what an unhappy poor 
creature am I ! If people take it into their heads to live 
without clothes, I am undone ; I have no other trade to 
have recourse to.* — ' Indeed, iiriend, I pity you sincerely,' 
replies the conjuror ; ' but, thank Heaven, things are not 
quite so bad with me : for, if one trick should fail, I have 
a hundred tricks more for them yet. However, if at any 
time you are reduced to beggary, apply to me, and I will 
relieve you.' A famine overspread the land ; the tailor 
made a shift to live, because his customers could not be 
without clothes ; but the poor conjuror, with all his hun- 
dred tricks, could find none that had money to throw 
away : it was in vain that he promised to eat fire, or to 
vomit pins ; no single creature would relieve him, till he 
was at last obliged to beg from the very tailor whose 
calling he had formerly despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune than 
pride and resentment. If you must resent injuries at all, 
at least suppress your indignation tiU you become rich, 
and then show away. The resentment of a poor man is 
like the efforts of a harmless insect to sting ; it may get 
him crushed, but cannot defend him. Who values that 
anger which is consumed only in empty menaces ? 

Once upon a time a goose fed its young by a pond side ; 
and a goose, in such circumstances, is sdways extremely 
proud, and excessively punctilious. If any other ani- 
mal, without the least design to offend, happened to 
pass that way, the goose was immediately at it. The 
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pond, she said, was hers, and she would maintain her 
right in it, and support her honour, while she had a bill 
to hiss, or a wing to flutter. In this manner die drove 
away ducks, pigs, and chickens ; nay, even the insidious 
cat was seen to scamper. A lounging mastifi^, however, 
happened to pass by, and thought it no harm if he should 
lap a little of the water, as he was thirsty. The guardian 
goose flew at him like a fury, pecked at him with her 
beak, and slapped him with her feathers. The dog grew^ 
angry, and had twenty times a mind to give her a sly 
snap ; but suppressing his indignation, because his mas- 
ter was nigh, * A pox take thee,' cries he, *for a fool ; 
sure those who have neither strength nor weapons ta 
flght, at least should be civil.' So saying he went for- 
ward to the pond, quenched his thirst in spite of the goose^ 
and followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortime of youth is, that, 
while they are willing to take ofience from none, they 
are also equally dedrous of giving nobody ofi^ence. From 
hence they endeavour to please all, comply with every 
request, and attempt to suit themselves to every com- 
pany ; have no will of their own, but, like wax, catch 
every contiguous impression. By thus attempting to 
give universal satisfaction, they at last find themselves 
miserably disappointed : to bring the generality of ad- 
mirers on our side, it is sufficient to attempt pleasing a 
very few, 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to finish a 
piece which should please the whole world. When, 
therefore, he had drawn a picture, in which his utmost 
skiU was exhauysted, it was exposed in the public market- 
place, with directions at the bottom for every spectator to 
mark with a brush, that lay by, every limb and feature 
which seemed erroneous. The spectators came, and in 
the general applauded ; but each, willing to show his 
talent at criticism, stigmatized whatever he thought pro* 
per. At evening, when the painter came, he was morti- 
fied to find the picture one universal blot, not a single 
stroke that had not the marks of disapprobation. Not 
satisfied with this trial, the next day he was resolved to 
try them in a different manner ; and, exposing his picture 
as before, desired that every spectator would mark those 
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beauties he approved or admired. The people complied, 
and the artist returning, found his picture covered with 
the marks of beauty ; every stroke that had been yester- 
day condenmed, now received the character of approba- 
tion. * Well/ cries the painter, < I now find, that the 
best way to please all the world, is to attempt pleasing 
one half of it.' 



ON MAD DOGS. 



Indulge NT Nature seems to have exempted this island 
from many of those epidemic evils which are so fatal in 
other parts of the world. A want of rain for a few days 
beyond the expected season, in some parts of the globe, 
spreads famine, desolation, and terror, over the whole 
country ; but in this fortunate island of Britain, the in- 
habitant courts health in every breeze, and the husband- 
man ever sows in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation be exempt from real evils, it is 
not more happy on this account than others. The people 
are afflicted, it is true, with neither famine nor pestilence ; 
but then there is a disorder peculiar to the country, which 
every season makes strange ravages among them ; it 
spreads with pestilential rapidity, and infects almost every 
rank of people ; what is still more strange, the natives 
have no name for this peculiar malady, though well known 
to foreign physicians by the appellation of Epidemic 
Terror. 

A season is never known to x>ass in which the people 
are not visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or ano- 
ther, seemingly different, though ever the same ; one year 
it issues from a baker's shop in the shape of a sixpenny 
loaf, the next it takes the appearance of a comet with a 
fiery tail, the third it threatens like a flat-bottomed boat, 
and the fourth it carries consternation in the bite of a mad 
dog. The people, when once infected, lose their relish 
for happiness, saunter about with looks of despondence, 
ask after the calamities of the day, and receive no com- 
fort but in heightening each other's distress. It is insig- 
nificant how remote or near, how weak or powerful, th& 
L 2 
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object of terror may be, when once they resolve to fright 
and be frighted ; the merest trifles sow consternation and 
dismay ; each proportions his fears, not to the object, but 
to the dread he discovers in the countenance of others ; 
for, when once the fermentation is begun, it goes on of 
itself, though the original cause be discontinued which 
first set it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now 
prevails, and the whole nation is at present actually groan- 
ing under the malignity of its influence. The people sally 
from their houses with that circumspection which is pru- 
dent in such as expect a mad dog at every turning. The 
physician publishes his prescription, the beadle prepare^ 
his halter, and a few of unusual bravery arm themselves 
with boots and buff^ gloves, in order to face the enemy, 
if he should offer to attack them. In short, the whole 
people stand bravely upon their defence, and seem, by 
their present spirit, to show a resolution of being tamely 
bit by mad dogs no longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or no, 
somewhat resembles the ancient Grothic custom of trying 
witches. The old woman suspected was tied hand and 
foot, and thrown into the water. If she swam, then she 
was instantly carried off to be burnt for a witch ; if she 
sank, then indeed she was acquitted of the charge, but 
drowned in the experiment. In the same manner a crowd 
gather round a dog suspected of madness, and they begin 
by teasing the devoted animal on every side. If he at- 
tempts to stand upon the defensive, and bite, then he is 
unanimously found guilty, for ' a mad dog always snaps at 
every thing.' If, on the contrary, he strives to escape by 
running away, then he can expect no compassion, for ' mad 
dogs always run straight forward before them.' 

It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me, who 
have no share in those ideal calamities, to mark the stages 
of this national disease. The terror at first feebly enters 
with a disregarded story of a little dog that had gone 
through a neighbouring village, which was thought to be 
mad by several who had seen him. The next account 
comes, that a mastiff ran through a certain town and had 
bit five geese, which immediately ran mad, foamed at the 
bill, and died in great agonies soon after. Then comes an 
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affecting story of a little boy bit in the leg, abd gone down 
to be dipped in the salt water. When the people have 
sufficiently shuddered at that, they are next congealed 
with a frightful account of a man who was said lately to 
have died from a bite he had received some years before. 
This relation only prepar.es the way for another, still more 
hideous ; as how the master of a family, with seven small 
children, were all bit by a mad lap-dog ; and how the 
poor father first perceived the infection, by calling for a 
draught of water, where he saw the lap-dog swimming 
in the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every morn- 
ing comes loaded with some new disaster : as in stories of 
ghosts each loves to hear the account, though it only 
serves to make him uneasy ; so here each listens with 
eagerness, and adds to the tidings with new circumstances 
of peculiar horror. A lady, for instance, in the country, 
of very weak nerves, has been frighted by the barking of 
a dog ; and this, alas ! too frequently happens. The story 
soon is improved, and spreads, that a mad dog had frighted 
a lady of distinction. These circumstances begin to grow 
terrible before they have reached the neighbouring village ; 
and there the report is, that a lady of quality was bit by 
a mad mastiff. This account every moment gathers new 
strength, and grows more dismal as it approaches the 
capital ; and, by the time it has arrived in town, the lady 
is described, with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running mad 
upon all four, barking like a dog, biting her servants, and 
at last smothered between two beds by the advice of her 
doctors ; while the mad mastiff is, in the mean time, rang- 
ing the whole country over, slavering at the moutii, and 
seeking whom he may devour. 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little credu- 
lous, waked me some mornings ago before the usual holir, 
with horror and astonishment in her looks. She desired 
me, if I had any regard for my safety, to keep within ; for 
a few days ago so dismal an accident had happened, as to 
put all the world upon their guard. A mad dog down in 
the country, she assured me, had bit a farmer, who, soon 
becoming mad, ran into his own yard, and bit a fine brin- 
dled cow ; the cow quickly became as mad as the man, 
began to foam at the mouth, and raising herself up walked 
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about on her hind legs, sometimes barking like a dog, aiid 
sometimes attempting to talk like the farmer. Upon 
examining the grounds of this story, I found my landlady 
had it from one neighbour, who had it from another 
neighbour, who heard it from very good authority. 

Were most stories of this nature well examined, it 
would be found that numbers of such as have been said 
to suflfeir were no way injured ; and that of those who 
have been actually bitten, not one in a hundred was bit 
by a mad dog. Such accounts, in general, therefore, only- 
serve to make the people miserable by false terrors ; and 
sometimes fright the patient into actual frenzy, by cre- 
ating those very symptoms they pretended to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die in a season of 
this terrible death (and four is probably too large a 
concession), yet still it is not considered how many are 
preserved in their health and in their property by this 
devoted animal's services. The midnight robber is kept 
at a distance ; the insidious thief is often detected ; the 
healthful chase repairs many a worn constitution ; and 
the poor man finds in his dog a willing assistant, eager to 
lessen his toil, and content with the smallest retribution. 

^ A dog,' says one of the English poets, * is an honest 
cfreature, and I am a friend to dogs.' Of all the beasts 
that graze the lawn, or hunt the forest, a dog is the only 
animal that, leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate the 
friendship of man : to man he looks, in all his necessities^ 
with speaking eye for assistance ; exerts for him all the 
little service in his power with cheerfulness and pleasure ; 
for him bears famine and fatigue with patience and 
resignation ; no injuries can abate his fidelity, no distress 
induce him to forsake his benefactor ; studious to please;, 
and fearing to ofiend, he is still an humble, steadfast 
dependent ; and in him alone fawning is not flattery. How 
unkind then to torture this faithful creature, who has left 
the forest to claim the protection of man ! How ungrate* 
ful a return to the trusty animal, for all its services t 
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ON THE INCREASED LOVE OF LIFE WITH AGE. 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our 
desire of living. Those dangers, which, in the vigour of 
youth, we had learned to despise, assume new terrors as 
we grow old. Our caution increasing as our years increase, 
fear becomes at last the prevailing passion of the mind ; 
and the small remainder of life is taken up in useless 
eflForts to keep off our end, or provide for a continued 
existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which even 
the wise are liable I If I should judge of that part of life 
which lies before me by that which I have already seen, 
the prospect is hideous. Experience tells me, that my 
past enjo3rments have brought no real felicity ; and sen- 
sation assures me, that those I have felt are stronger than 
those which are yet to come. Yet experience and sensa- 
tion in vain persuade ; hope, more powerful than either^ 
dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty ; some 
happiness, in long perspective, still beckons me to pursue ; 
and, like a losing gamester, every new disappointment 
increases my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence then is this increased love of life, which grows 
upon us with our years ! Whence comes it, that we thus 
make greater efforts to preserve our existence, at a period 
when it becomes scarce worth the keeping ? Is it that 
nature, attentive to the preservation of mankind, increases 
our wishes to live, while she lessens our enjoyments ; and 
as she robs the senses of every pleasure, equips imagina- 
tion in the spoil ! Life would be insupportable to an old 
man, who, loaded with infirmities, feared death no more 
than when in the vigour of manhood ; the numberless 
calamities of decaying nature, and the consciousness of 
surviving every pleasure, would at once induce him, with 
his own hand, to terminate the scene of misery : but 
happily the contempt of death forsakes him at a time 
when it could only be prejudicial ; and life acquires an 
imaginary value in proportion as its real value is no more. 

Olir attachment to every object around us increases, in 
general, from the length of our acquaintance with it. ' I 
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would not choose,' says a French philosopher, ' to see an 
old post pulled up with which I had been long acquainted.' 
A mind long habituated to a certain set of objects, insen- 
sibly becomes fond of seeing them ; visits them from 
habit, and parts from them with reluctance : from henoe 
proceeds the avarice of the old in every kind of possession ; 
they love the world and all that it produces ; they love 
life and all its advantages ; not because it gives them 
pleasure, but because they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the throne of Chin% 
commanded that all who were unjustly detained in prison, 
during the preceding reigns, should be set free. Among 
the number who came to thank their deliverer on this 
occasion, there appeared a majestic old man, who, fallings 
at the emperor's feet, addressed him as follows : ^ Great 
father of China, behold a wretch, now eighty-five years old, 
who was shut up in a dungeon at the age of twenty-two. 
I was imprisoned, though a stranger to crime, or without 
being even confronted by my accusers. I have now lived 
in solitude and darkness for more than sixty years, and 
am grown familiar with distress. As yet, dazzled with the 
splendour of that sun to which you have restored me, I 
have been wandering the streets to find out some friend 
that would assist, or relieve, or remember me ; but my 
friends, my fjpunily, and relations, are all dead, and I am 
forgotten. Permit me then, O Chinvang, to wear out the 
wretched remains of life in my former prison ; the walls 
of my dungeon are to me more pleasing than the most 
splendid palace : I have not long to live, and shall be 
unhappy except I spend the rest of my days where my 
youth was passed, in that prison from whence you were 
pleased to release me.' 

The old man's passion for confinement is similar to that 
we all have for life. We are habituated to the prison ; 
we look round with discontent, are displeased with the 
abode, and yet the length of our captivity only increases 
our fondness for the cell. The trees we have planted, 
the houses we have built, or the posterity we have be- 
gotten, all serve to bind us closer to earth, and embitter 
our parting. Life sues the young like a new acquaintance ; 
the companion, as yet unexhausted, is at once instructive 
and amusing ; its company pleases ; yet, for all this, it is 
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but little regarded. To ns, who are declined in years, life 
appears like an old friend ; its jests have been anticipated 
in former conversation ; it has no new story to make 
us smile, no new improvement with which to surprise : 
yet still we love it ; destitute of every enjoyment, still we 
love it ; husband the wasting treasure with increasing 
frugality, and feel all the poignancy of anguish in the fatal 
separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, sincere, 
brave — an Englishman. He had a complete fortune of 
his own, and the love of the king his master, which was 
equivalent to riches. Life opened all her treasures before 
him, and promised a long succession of future happiness. 
He came, tasted of the entertainment, but was disgusted 
even at the beginning. He professed an aversion to Uving ; 
was tired of walking round the same circle ; had tried 
every enjojrment, and found them all grow weaker at 
every repetition. * If life be, in youth, so displeasing,' cried 
he to himself, ' what will it appear when age comes on ? 
If it be at present indifferent, sure it will then be execra- 
ble.' This thought imbittered every reflection ; till, at 
last, with all the serenity of perverted reason, he ended 
the debate with a pistol ! Had this self-deluded man 
been apprised, that existence grows more desirable to us 
the longer we exist, he would then have faced old age 
without shrinking ; he would have boldly dared to live ; 
and served that society by his future assiduity, which he 
basely injured by his desertion. 



ON THE LADIES' PASSION FOR LEVELLING ALL 
DISTINCTION OF DRESS. 

Foreigners observe that there are no ladies in the world 
more beautiful, or more ill-dressed, than those of England. 
Our country-women have been compared to those pictures, 
where the face is the work of a Raphael, but the draperies 
thrown out by some empty pretender, destitute of taste, 
and entirely unacquainted with design. 

If I were a poet, I might observe, on this occasion, 
that so much beauty, set off with all the advantages of 
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dress, would be too powerful an antagonist for the opposite 
sex ; and therefore it was wisely ordered that our ladies 
should want taste, lest their admirers should entirely 
want reason. , 

But to confess a truth, I do not find they have a greater 
aversion to fine clothes than the women of any other 
country whatsoever. I cannot fancy that a shopkeeper^s 
wife in Cheapside has a greater tenderness for the fortune 
of her husband, than a citizen's wife in Paris ; or that 
miss in a boarding-school is more an economist in dress, 
than mademoiselle in a nunnery. 

Although Paris may be accounted the soil in which 
almost every fashion takes its rise, its influence is never 
so general there as with us. They study there the happy 
method of uniting grace and fashion, and never excuse 
a woman for being awkwardly dressed, by saying that 
her clothes are in the mode. A French woman is a per- 
fect architect in dress ; she never, with Gothic ignorance, 
mixes the orders ; she never tricks out a squabby Doric 
shape with Corinthian finery ; or, to speak without meta- 
phor, she conforms to general fashion only, when it 
happens not to be repugnant to private beauty. 

The English ladies, on the contrary, seem to have no 
other standard of grace but the run of the town. If 
fashion gives the word, every distinction of beauty, com- 
plexion, or stature ceases. Sweeping trains, Prussian 
bonnets, and troUopees, as like each other as if cut from 
the same piece, level all to one standard. The Mall, the 
gardens, and playhouses, are filled with ladies in uniform ; 
and their whole appearance shows as little variety of 
taste as if their clothes were bespoke by the colonel of a 
marching regiment, or fancied by the artist who dresses 
the three battalions of guards. 

But not only the ladies of every shape and complexion, 
but of every age too, are possessed of this unaccountable 
passion for levelling all distinction in dress. The lady of 
no quality travels first behind the lady of some quality ; 
and a woman of sixty is as gaudy as her grand-daughter. 
A friend of mine, a good-natured old man, amused me 
the other day with an account of his journey to the MalL 
It seems, in his walk thither, he, for some time, followed 
H lady, who, as he thought by her dress, was a girl of 
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fifteen. It was airy, elegant, and youthful. My old 
friend had called up all his poetry on this occasion, and 
fancied twenty Cupids prepared for execution in every 
folding of her white negligee. He had prepared hia 
imagination for an angel's face ; but what was his 
mortification to find that the imaginary goddess was no 
other than his cousin Hannah, some years older than 
himself! 

But to give it in his own words : * After the transports 
of our first salute/ said he, * were over, I could not avoid 
running my eye over her whole appearance. Her gown 
was of cambric, cut short before, in order to discover a 
high-heeled shoe, which was buckled almost at the toe. 
Her cap consisted of a few bits of cambric, and flowers of 
painted paper stuck on one side of her head. Her bosom, 
that had felt no hand but the hand of Time these twenty 
years, rose, suing to be pressed. I could, indeed, have 
wished her more than a handkerchief of Paris net to 
shade her beauties ; for, as Tasso says of the rose-bud, 
^' Quanto si mostra men, tanto e piu bella." A female 
breast is generally thought most beautiful as it is more 
sparingly discovered. 

* As my cousin had not put on all this finery for nothing, 
she was at that time sallying out to the Park, when I 
had overtaken her. Perceiving, however, that I had on 
my best wig, she ofiered, if I would squire her there, to 
send home the footman. Though I trembled for our 
reception in public, yet I could not, with any civility, 
refase ; so, to be as gallant as possible, I took her hand 
in my arm, and thus we marched on together. 

* Wlien we made our entry at the Park, two antiquated 
figures, so polite and so tender, soon attracted the eyes of 
the company. As we made our way among crowds who 
were out to show their finery as well as we, wherever we 
came, I perceived we brought good-humour with us. 
The polite could not forbear smiling, and the vulgar 
burst out into a horse-laugh, at our grotesque figures* 
Cousin Hannah, who was perfectly conscious of the 
rectitude of her own appearance, attributed all this nurth 
to the oddity of mine ; while I as cordially placed the 
whole to her account. Thus, from being two of the best- 
natnred creatures alive, before we got half way up thoi 
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Mall, we both tegan to grow peevish, and, like two mica 
on a string, endeavoured to revenge the impertinence of 
others upon ourselves. " I am amazed, cousin Jeffery," 
says miss, 'Hhat I can never get you to dres9 like a 
Christian. I knew ^e should have the eyes of the Pork 
upon us, with your great wig, so frizzled, and yet so 
beggarly, and your monstrous muflF. I hate those odious 
muffs." I could have patiently borne a criticism on all 
the rest of my equipage : but as I had always a peculiar 
veneration for my muff, I could not forbear being piqued 
a little ; and, throwing my eyes with a spiteful air on her 
bosom, " I could heartily wish, madam," replied I, ** that, 
for your sake, my muff was cut into a tippet." 

' As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily ashamed 
of her gentleman-usher, and as I was never very fond of 
any kind of exhibition myself, it was mutually agreed to 
retire for a while to one of the seats, and, from that retreat, 
remark on others as freely as they had remarked on us. 

*When seated, we continued silent for some time, 
employed in very different speculations. I regarded the 
whole company, now passing in review before me, as 
drawn out merely for my amusement. For my enter- 
tainment the beauty had, all that morning, been improving 
her charms ; the beau had put on lace, and the young 
doctor a big wig, merely to please me. But quite 
different were the sentiments of cousin Hannah : she 
regarded every well-dressed woman as a victorious rival ; 
hated every face that seemed dressed in good-humour, or 
wore the appearance of greater happiness than her own. 
I perceived her uneasiness, and attempted to lessen it, 
by observing that there was no company in the Park to- 
day. To this she readily assented ; '* And yet," says she^ 
** it is full enough of scrubs of one kind or another." My 
smiling at this observation gave her spirits to pursue the 
bent of her inclination, and now she began to exhibit her 
skill in secret history, as she found me disposed to listen. 
** Observe," says she to me, " that old woman in tawdry 
silk, and dressed out beyond the fashion. That is Miss 
Biddy Evergreen. Miss Biddy, it seems, has money ; and 
as she considers that money was never so scarce as it is 
now, she seems resolved to keep what she has to herself. 
She is ugly enough, you see ; yet, I assure you, she has 
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refused several offers, to my knowledge, within this 
twelvemonth. Let me see, three gentlemen from Ireland, 
who study the law, two waiting captains, her doctor, and 
a Scotch preacher, who had like to have carried her off. 
All her time is passed between sickness and finery. Thus 
she spends the whole week in a close chamber, with no 
other company but her monkey, her apothecary, and cat ; 
and comes dressed out to the Park every Sunday, to show 
her airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, and to 
make new work for the doctor. 

* ^ There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the fat lady in 
the luring trollopee. Between you and I, she is but a 
cutler's wife. See how she's dressed, as fine as hands and 
pins can make her, while her two marriageable daughters, 
like hunters in stuff gowns, are now taking sixpenny- 
worth of tea at the White-conduit house. Odious puss, 
how she waddles along, with her train two yards behind 
her ! She puts me in mind of my lord Bantam's Indian 
sheep, which are obliged to have their monstrous tails 
tnCndled along in a go-cart. For all her airs, it goes to 
her husband's heart to see four yards of good lustring 
wearing against the ground, like one of his knives on a 
grindstone. To speak my mind, cousin Jeffery, I ^ever 
liked those tails ; for suppose a young fellow should be 
rude, and the lady should offer to step back in the fright, 
instead of retiring, she treads upon her train, and falls 
fairly on her back ; and then you know, cousin, — ^her 
clothes may be spoiled. 

* " Ah ! Miss Mazzard I I knew we should not miss her 
in the Park ; she in the monstrous Prussian bonnet. Miss, 
though so very fine, was bred a milliner ; and might have 
had some custom if she had minded her business ; but the 
girl was fond of finery, and, instead of dressing her cus- 
tomers, laid out all her goods in adorning herself. Every 
new gown she put on, impaired her credit ; she still, 
however, went on improving her appearance and lessening 
her little fortune, and is now, you see, become a belle and 
a bankrupt." 

* My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, which were 
interrupted by the approach of the very lady she had 
been so freely describing. Miss had perceived her at a 
distance, and approached to salute her. I found, by the 
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warmtli of the two ladies' protestations, tliat they had 
been long intimate, esteemed friends and acquaintance. 
Both were so pleased at this happy rencounter, that they 
were resolved not to part for the day. So we all crossed 
the Park together, and I saw them into a hackney-coach 
at St. James's.' 



ASEM; AN EASTERN TALE; 

on, THB WISDOM OF PROTIDENCE IN THE MORAL GOYBRNMBNT OF 
THE WORLD. 

Where Tauris lifts its head above the storm, and presents 
nothing to the sight of the distant traveller but a prospect 
of nodding rocks, falling torrents, and all the variety of 
tremendous nature : on the bleak bosom of this frightful 
mountain, secluded from society, and detesting the ways 
of men, lived Asem the man-hater. 

Asem had spent his youth with men ; had shared in 
their amusements ; and had been taught to love his fellow- 
creatures with the most ardent affection ; but, from the 
tenderness of his disposition, he exhausted all his fortune 
in relieving the wants of the distressed. The petitioner 
never sued in vain ; the weary traveller never passed his 
door ; he only desisted from doing good when he had no 
longer the power of relieving. 

IVom a fortune thus spent in benevolence, he expected 
a grateful return from those he had formerly relieved ; 
and made his application with confidence of redress : the 
imgrateful world soon grew weary of his importunity ; 
for pity is but a short-lived passion. He soon, therefore, 
began to view mankind in a very different light from that 
in which he had before beheld them : he perceived a 
thousand vices he had never before suspected to exist : 
wherever he turned, ingratitude, dissimulation, and trea- 
chery, contributed to increase his detestation of them. 
Resolved, therefore, to continue no longer in a world 
which he hated, and which repaid his detestation with 
contempt, he retired to this region of sterility, in order to 
brood over his resentment in solitude, and converse with 
the only honest heart he knew ; namely, with his own. 
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A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather ; fruits, gathered with difficulty from the moun- 
tain's side, his only food ; and his drink was fetched with 
danger and toil from the headlong torrent. In this 
manner he lived, sequestered from society, passing the 
hours in meditation, and sometimes exulting that he was 
able to live independently of his fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive lake displayed 
its glassy bosom, reflecting on its broad surface the 
impending horrors of the mountain. To this capacious 
mirror he would sometimes descend, and, reclining on its 
steep banks, cast an eager look on the smooth expanse 
that lay before him. * How beautifril,' he often cried, • is 
nature I how lovely, even in her wildest scenes I How 
finely contrasted is the level plain that lies beneath me 
with yon awful pile that hides its tremendous head in 
clouds I But the beauty of these scenes is no way com- 
parable with their utility ; from hence a hundred rivers 
are supplied, which distribute health and verdure to the 
various countries through which they flow. Every part 
of the universe is beautiful, just, and wise : but man, vile 
man, is a solecism in nature ; the only monster in the 
creation. Tempests and whirlwinds have their use ; but 
vicious ungrateful man is a blot in the fair page of 
imiversal beauty. Why was I bom of that detested 
species, whose vices are almost a reproach to the wisdom 
of the Divine Creator I Were men entirely free from 
vice, all would be uniformity, harmony, and order. A 
world of moral rectitude should be the result of a perfectly 
moral agent. Why, why, then, O Allah ! must I be thus 
confined in darkness, doubt, and despair ) ' 

Just as he uttered the word despair, he was going to 
plunge into the lake beneath him, at once to satisfy his 
doubts, and put a period to his anxiety ; when he per- 
ceived a most majestic being walking on the surface of 
the water, and approaching the bank on which he stood. 
So unexpected an object at once checked his purpose ; 
he stopped, contemplated, and fancied he saw something 
awful and divine in his aspect. 

* Son of Adam,' cried the genius, *stop thy rash purpose ; 
the Father of the Faithful has seen thy justice, thy 
integrity, thy miseries ; and hath sent me to afford and 
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administer relief. Give me thine hand, and follow, with- 
out trembling, wherever I shall lead ; in me behold the 
genius of conviction, kept by the great prophet to turn 
from their errors those who go astray, not from curiosity, 
but a rectitude of intention. Follow me and be wise.* 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and his 
guide conducted him along the surface of the water ; -till, 
coming near the centre of the lake,, they both began to 
sink ; the waters closed over their heads ; they descended 
several hundred fathoms, till Asem, just ready to give up 
his life as inevitably lost, found himself with his celestii^ 
guide in another world, at the bottom of the waters, 
where human foot had never trod before. His astonish- 
ment was beyond description, when he saw a sun like 
that he had left, a serene sky over his head, and blooming 
verdure under his feet. 

* I plainly perceive your amazement,' said the genius ; 
* but suspend it for a while. This world was formed by 
Allah, at the request, and under the inspection, of our 
great prophet ; who once entertained the same doubts 
which filled your mind when I found you, and from the 
consequence of which you were so lately rescued. T^e 
rational inhabitants of this world are formed agreeable to 
your own ideas ; they are absolutely without vice. In 
other respects it resembles your earth ; but differs from 
it in being wholly inhabited by men who never do wrong. 
If you find this world more agreeable than that you so 
lately left, you have free permission to spend the remainder 
of your days in it ; but permit me, for some time, to attend 
you, that I may silence your doubts, and make you better 
acquainted with your company and your new habitation.' 

' A world without vice ! Bational beings without immo- 
rality ! * cried Asem, in a rapture ; * I thank thee, O Allah, 
who hast at length heard my petitions ; this, this indeed 
will produce happiness, ecstasy, and ease. Oh for an 
immortality, to spend it among men who are incapable of 
ingratitude, injustice, fraud, violence, and a thousand 
other crimes that render society miserable ! ' 

* Cease thine acclamations,' replied the genius, ^ look 
around thee ; reflect on every object and action before 
us, and communicate to me the result of thine observa- 
tions. Lead wherever you think proper, I shall be your 
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attendant and instructor.' Asem and his companion 
travelled on in silence for some time, the former being 
entirely lost in astonishment ; but, at last, recovering his 
former serenity, he could not help observing that the 
face of the country bore a near resemblance to that he 
had left, except that this subterranean world still seemed 
to retain its primseval wildness. 

*Here,' cried Asem,* I perceive animals of prey, and 
others that seem only designed for their subsistence ; it 
is the very same in the world over our heads. But, had I 
been permitted to instruct our prophet, I would have 
removed this defect, and forpied no voracious or destruc- 
tive animals which only prey on the other parts of the 
creation.' — ^ Your tenderness for inferior animals, is, I 
find, remarkable,' said the genius^ smiling. * But, with 
regard to meaner creatures, this world exactly resembles 
the other ; and, indeed, for obvious reasons : for the 
earth can support a more considerable number of animals, 
by their thus becoming food for each other, than if they 
had lived entirely on her vegetable productions. So that 
animals of different natures thus formed, instead of 
lessening their multitudes, subsist in the greatest number 
possible. But let us hasten on to the inhabited country 
before us, and see what that offers for instruction.' 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the forest, and 
entered the country inhabited by men without vice ; and 
Asem anticipated in idea the rational delight he hoped to 
experience in such an innocent society. But they had 
scarce left the confines of the wood, when they beheld 
one of the inhabitants flying with hasty steps, and terror 
in his countenance, from an army of squirrels that closely 
pursued him. * Heavens ! ' cried Asem, * why does he 
fly ? What can he fear from animals so contemptible V 
He had scarce spoken, when he perceived two dogs pur- 
suing another of the human species, who, with equal 
terror and haste, attempted to avoid them. * This,' cried 
Asem to his guide, * is truly surprising ; nor can I conceive 
the reason for so strange an action.' — * Every species of 
animals,' replied the genius, 'has of late grown very 
powerful in this country ; for the inhabitants, at first, 
thinking it unjust to use either fraud or force in destroy- 
ing them, they have insensibly increased, and now 
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frequently ravage their harmless frontiers.' — ^ But they 
should have been destroyed/ cried Asem ; ' you see the 
consequence of such neglect.* — ^ Where is then that ten- 
derness you so lately expressed for subordinate animals V 
replied the genius, smiling : * you seem to have forgot 
that branch of justice.' — ' I must acknowledge my mistake/ 
returned Asem ; ' I am now convinced that we must be 
guilty of tyranny and injustice to the brute creation, if 
we would enjoy the world ourselves. But let us no longer 
observe the duty of man to these irrational creatures, but 
survey their connections with one another^' 

As they walked farther up the country, the more he 
was surprised to see no vestiges of handsome houses, no 
cities, nor any mark of elegant design. His conductor, 
perceiving his surprise, observed, that the inhabitants of 
this new world were perfectly content with their ancient 
simplicity ; each had a house, which, though homely, was 
sufficient to lodge his little family ; they were too good to 
build houses which could only increase their own pride, 
and the envy of the spectator ; what they built was for 
convenience, and not for show. * At least, then,' said 
Asem, * they have neither architects, painters, nor statua- 
ries, in their society ; but these are idle arts, and may be 
spared. However, before I spend much more time here, 
you should have my thanks for introducing me into the 
society of some of their wisest men : there is scarce any 
pleasure to me equal to a refined conversation ; there is 
nothing of which I am so much enamoured as wisdom .' — 
* Wisdom ! * replied his instructor : * how ridiculous ! We 
have no wisdom here, for we have no occasion for it ; true 
wisdom is only a knowledge of our own duty, and the 
duty of others to us ; but of what use is such wisdom 
here ? Each intuitively performs what is right in himself, 
and expects the same from others. If by wisdom you 
should mean vain curiosity, and empty speculation, as 
such pleasures have their origin in vanity, luxury, or 
avarice, we are too good to pursue them.' — * All this may 
•be right,' says Asem ; * but, methinks, I observe a solitary 
disposition prevail among the people ; each family keeps 
separately within their own precincts, without society, or 
without intercourse.' — * That, indeed, is true/ replied the 
other ; ^ here is no establislied society, nor should there 
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be any ; all societies are made either through fear or 
friendship ; the people we are among are too good to fear 
each other ; and there are no motives to private friendship 
where all are equally meritorious.' — ' Well, then,* said the 
sceptic, ^ as I am to spend my time here, if I am to have 
neither the polite arts, nor wisdom, nor friendship, in such 
a world, I should be glad, at least, of an easy companion, 
who may tell me his thoughts, and to whom I may com- 
municate mine.' — ' And to what purpose should either do 
this 1 ' says the genius : * flattery or curiosity are vicious 
motives, and never allowed of here ; and wisdom is out 
of the question.' 

* Still, however,' said Asem, * the inhabitants must be 
happy ; each is contented with his own possessions, nor 
avariciously endeavours to heap up more than is necessary 
for his own subsistence ; each has therefore leisure for 
pitpng those that stand in need of his compassion.' He 
had scarce spoken when his ears were assaulted with the 
lamentations of a wretch who sat by the way-side, and, 
in the most deplorable distress, seemed gently to murmur 
at his own misery. Asem immediately ran to his relief, 
and found him in the last stage of a consumption. ^Strange,' 
cried the son of Adam, *that men who are free from vice 
should thus suffer so much misery without relief!' — 'Be 
not surprised,' said the wretch who was dying ; ' would it 
not be the utmost injustice for beings, who have only just 
sufficient to support themselves, and are content with a 
bare subsistence, to take it from their own mouths to put 
it into mine ? They never are possessed of a single meal 
more than is necessary; and what is barely necessary 
cannot be dispensed with.' — ^*They should have been 
supplied with more than is necessary,' cried Asem ; ' and 
yet I contradict my own opinion but a moment before ; 
all is doubt, perplexity, and confusion. Even the want of 
ingratitude is no virtue here, since they never received 
a favour. They have, however, another excellence yet 
behind ; the love of their country is still, I hope, one of 
their darling virtues.' — ^^ Peace, Asem,' replied the guardian, 
with a countenance not less severe than beautiful, * nor 
forfeit all thy pretensions to wisdom ; the same selfish 
motives by which we prefer our own interest to that of 
others, induce us to regard our country preferable to that 
M 2 
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of another. Nothing less than universal benevolence is 
free from vice, and that you see is practised here.' — 
'Strange I' cries the disappointed pilgrim, in an agony of 
distress ; ' what sort of a world am I now introduced to ? 
There is scarce a single virtue but that of temperance, 
which they practise ; and in that they are no way superior 
to the brute creation. There is scarce an amusement 
which they enjoy ; fortitude, liberality, friendship, wisdom, 
conversation, and love of country, all are virtues entirely 
unknown here ; thus it seems, that to be unacquainted 
with vice is not to know virtue. Take me, O my genius, 
back to that very world which I have despised : a world 
which has Allah for its contriver, is much more wisely 
formed than that which has been projected by Mahomet. 
Ingratitude, contempt, and hatred, I can now suffer, for 
perhaps I have deserved them. When I arraigned the 
wisdom of Providence, I only showed my own ignorance ; 
henceforth let me keep from vice myself, and pity it in 
others.* 

He had scarce ended, when the genius, assuming an air 
of terrible complacency, called all his thunders around 
him, and vanished in a whirlwind. Asem, astonished at 
the terror of the scene, looked for his imaginary world ; 
when, casting his eyes around, he perceived himself in 
the very situation, and in the very place, where he first 
began to repine and despair ; his right foot had been just 
advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor had it been yet 
withdrawn ; so instantly did Providence strike the series 
of truths just imprinted on his soul. He now departed 
from the water-side in tranquillity, and, leaving his horrid 
mansion, travelled to Segestan, his native city ; where he 
diligently applied himself to commerce, and put in practice 
that wisdom he had learned in solitude. The frugality of 
a few years soon produced opulence ; the number of his 
domestics increased ; his friends came to hiln from every 
part of the city, nor did he receive them with disdain ; 
and a youth of misery was concluded with an old age of 
elegance, affluence, and ease. 
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ON THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND POPULAR 
PREACHERS. 

It is allowed on all hands, that our English divines receive 
a more liberal education, and improve that education by- 
frequent study, more, than any others of this reverend 
profession in Europe. In general, also, it may be observed, 
that a greater degree of gentility is affixed to the character 
of a student in England than elsewhere ; by which meaner 
our clergy have an opportunity of seeing better company- 
while young, and of sooner wearing off those prejudices 
which they are apt to imbibe even in the best-regulated 
universities, and which may be justly termed the vulgar 
errors of the wise. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it is very obvious, that 
trie clergy are no where so little thought of, by the popu- 
lace, as here ; and, though our divines are foremost with 
respect to abilities, yet they are found last in the effects 
of their ministry ; the vulgar, in general, appearing no 
way impressed with a sense of religious duty. I am not 
for whining at the depravity of the times, or for endea- 
vouring to paint a prospect more gloomy than in nature ; 
but certain it is, no person who has travelled will contra- 
dict me, when I aver, that the lower orders of mankind, 
in other countries, testify, on every occasion, the pro- 
foundest awe of religion ; while in England they are 
scarcely awakened into a sense of its duties, even in cir- 
cumstances of the greatest distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct foreigners are apt 
to attribute to climate and constitution : may not the 
vulgar being pretty much neglected in our exhortations 
from the pulpit, be a conspiring cause ? Our divines 
seldom stoop to their mean capacities ; and they who want 
instruction most, find least in our religious assemblies. 

Whatever may become of the higher orders of mankind, 
who are generally possessed of collateral motives to virtue, 
the vulgar should be particularly regarded, whose beha- 
viour in civil life is totally hinged upon their hopes and 
fears. Those who constitute the basis of the great fabric 
of society, should be particularly regarded ; for, in policy. 
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as architecture, ruin Is most fatal when it begins from 
the bottom. 

Men of real sense and understanding prefer a prudent 
mediocrity to a precarious popularity ; and, fearing to 
outdo their duty, leave it half done. Their discourses 
from the pulpit are generally dry, methodical, and un* 
affecting ; delivered with the most insipid calmness ; 
insomuch that, should the peaceful preacher lift his head 
over the cushion, which ^one he seems to address, he 
might discover his audience, instead of being awakened 
to remorse, actually sleeping over his methodical and 
laboured composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some called 
an address to reason, and not to the passions ; this is 
styled the making of converts from conviction ; but such 
are indifferently acquainted with human nature, who are 
not sensible, that men seldom reason about their debauch- 
eries tiU they are committed. Reason is but a weak antk- 
gonist when headlong passion dictates ; in all such cases 
we should arm o&e passion against another : it is with 
the human mind as in nature ; from the mixture of two 
opposites the result is most f^quently neutral tranquil- 
lity. Those who attempt to reason us out of our follies, 
begin at the wrong end, since the attempt naturally pre- 
supposes us capable of reason ; but to be made capable of 
this, is one great point of the cure. 

There are but few talents requisite to become a popular 
preacher ; for the people are easily pleased, if they 
perceive any endeavours in the orator to please them ; the 
meanest qualifications will work this effect, if the preacher 
sincerely sets about it. Perhaps little, indeed very little 
more, is required, than sincerity and assurance ; and 
a becoming sincerity is always certain of producing a 
becoming assurance. 'Si vis me fiere,dolendum est primum 
tibi ipsi,' is so trite a quotation, that it almost demands an 
apology to repeat it ; yet, thoiigh all allow the justice of 
the remark, how few do we find put it in practice ! Our 
orators, with the most faulty bashfulness, seem impressed 
rather with an awe of their audience, than with a just 
respect for the truths they are about to deliver ; they, of 
all professions, seem the most bashful, who have the 
greatest right to glory in their commission. 
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The French preachers generally assume all that dignity 
which becomes men who are ambassadors from Christ ; 
the English divines, like erroneous envoys, seem more 
solicitous not to offend the court to which they are sent, 
than to drive home the interests of their employer. The 
bishop of Massillon, in the first sermon he ever preached, 
fomd the whole audience, upon his getting into the 
pulpit, in a disposition no way favourable to his intentions ; 
their nods, whispers, or drowsy behaviour, showed him 
thai there was no great profit to be expected from his 
sowing in a soil so improper ; however, he soon changed 
the disposition of his audience by his manner of beginning. 
* If,' lays he, ' a cause, the most important that could be 
concaved, were to be tried at the bar before qualified 
judget ; if this cause interested ourselves in particular ; 
if £he eyes of the whole kingdom were fixed upon the 
event ; if the most eminent counsel were employed on 
both sides ; and if we had heard from our infancy of this 
yet undetermined trial ; would you not all sit with due 
attentioi, and warm expectation, to the pleadings on each 
side ? Vould not all your hopes and fears be hinged 
upon the final decision ? And yet, let me tell you, you 
have this moment a cause of much greater importance 
before yoi ; a cause where not one nation, but all the 
world, are spectators : tried not before a fallible tribunal, 
but the avftd throne of Heaven ; where not your tem- 
poral and 'ransitory interests are the subject of debate, 
but your eternal happiness or misery ; where the cause is 
still undetermined, but, perhaps, the very moment I am 
speaking miy fix the irrevocable decree that shall last for 
ever : and ^et, notwithstanding all this, you can hardly 
sit with patence to hear the tidings of your own salvar 
tion ; I pleal the cause of Heaven, and yet I am scarcely 
attended to,'&c. 

The style,the abruptness of a beginning like this, in 
the closet wmld appear absurd ; but in the pulpit it is 
attended witi the most lasting impressions : that style 
which, in the closet, might justly be called flimsy, seems 
the true mo<fe of eloquence here. I never read a fine 
composition mder the title of a sermon, that I do not 
think the autior has miscalled his piece ; for the talents 
to be used in writing well, entirely differ from those of 
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speaking well. The qualifications for speaking, as has 
been already observed, are easily acquired ; they are 
accomplishments which may be taken up by every candi- - 
date who will be at the pains of stooping. Impresaei] 
with a sense of the truths he is about to deliver, a preacher 
disregards the applause or the contempt of his audience, 
and he insensibly assumes a just and manly sincerity. 
With this talent alone we see what crowds are dra^vn. 
around enthusiasts, even destitute of common sense ; wlat 
numbers converted to Christianity. Folly may sometimes 
set an example for wisdom to practise ; and our regular 
divines may borrow instruction from even methoiists, 
who go their circuits, and preach prizes among the popu- 
lace. Even Whitfield may be placed as a model to some 
of our young divines : let them join to their own good 
sense his earnest manner of delivery. 

It will be perhaps objected, that by confining thf excel- 
lencies of a preacher to proper assurance, eamistness, 
and openness of style, I make the qualifications too tri- 
fling for estimation ; there will be something called oratory 
brought up on this occasion ; action, attitude, grace, elo- 
cution, may be repeated as absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the character : but let us not be deceived ; common 
sense is seldom swayed by fine tones, musica periods, 
just attitudes, or the display of a white handkerchief ; 
oratorial behaviour, except in very able hauls indeed, 
generally sinks into awkward and paltry affoctition. 

It must be observed, however, that these rues are cal- 
culated only for him who would instruct the ndgar, who 
stand in most need of instruction ; to address j^ilosophers, 
and to obtain the character of a polite preacher among 
the polite — ^a much more useless, though moie sought^for 
character — ^requires a difi^erent method of prqteeding. All 
I shall observe on this head is, to entreat the polemic 
divine, in his controversy with the deist, to acj rather offen- 
sively than to defend ; to push home the gjounds of his 
belief, and the impracticability of theirs, r^her than to 
spend time in solving the objections of ev«y opponent. 
' It is ten to one,' says a late writer on the ai of war,* but 
that the assailant who attacks the enemy ix his trenches 
is always victorious.' 

Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might fmploy them? » 
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selves more to the benefit of society, by declining all con- 
troversy, than by exhibiting even the profoundest skill in 
polemic disputes : their contests with each other often 
turn on speculative trifles ; and their disputes with the 
deist are almost at an end, since they can have no more 
than victory ; and that they are already possessed of, as 
their antagonists have been driven into a confession of 
the necessity of revelation, or an open avowal of atheism. 
To Continue the dispute longer would only endanger it ; 
the sceptic is ever expert at puzzling a debate which he 
finds himself unable to continue, * and, like an Olympic 
boxer, generally fights best wh,en undermost.' 



ON THE 

ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FROM SENDING A 
JUDICIOUS TRAVELLER INTO ASIA. 

I HAVE frequently been amazed at the ignorance of 
almost all the European travellers who have penetrated 
any considerable way eastward into Asia. They have all 
been influenced either by motives of commerce or piety, 
and their accounts are such as might reasonably be 
expected from men of a very narrow or very prejudiced 
education — ^the dictates of superstition, or the result of 
ignorance. Is it not surprising, that, of such a variety of 
adventurers, not one single philosopher should be found 
among the number ? For, as to the travels of OemeUi, the 
learned are long agreed that the whole is but an imposture. 
There is scarce any country, how rude or uncultivated 
soever, where the inhabitants are not possessed of some 
peculiar secrets, either in nature or art, which might be 
transplanted with success ; thus, for instance, in Siberian 
Tartary, the natives extract a strong spirit from milk, 
which is a secret probably unknown to the chemists in 
Europe. In the most savage parts of India they are pos- 
sessed of the secret of dying vegetable substances scarlet, 
and likewise that of refining lead into a metal, which, for 
hardness and colour, is little inferior to silver ; not one 
of which secrets but would, in Europe, make a man's for- 
tune. The power of the Asiatics in producing winds, or 
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bringing down rain, the Europeans are apt to treat as 
fabulous, because they have no instances of the like nature 
among themselves ; but they would have treated the 
secrets of gunpowder, and the mariner's compass, in the 
same manner,had they been told the Chinese used such arts 
before the invention was common with themselves athome. 

Of all the EngUsh philosophers,! most reverence Bacon, 
that great and hardy genius : he it is, who, undaunted by 
the seeming difficulties that oppose, prompts human curi- 
osity to examine every part of nature ; and even exhorts 
man to try whether he cannot subject the tempest, the 
thunder, and even earthquakes, to human controul. Oh ! 
had a man of his daring spirit, of his genius, penetration, 
and learning, travelled to those coimtries which have been 
visited only by the superstitious and mercenary, what 
might not mankind expect ! How would he enlighten the 
regions to which he travelled ; and what a variety of 
knowledge and useful improvement would he not bring 
back in exchange ! 

There is probably no country so barbarous, that would 
not disclose all it knew, if it received equivalent informa- 
tion ; and I am apt to think, that a person who was 
ready to give more knowledge than he received, would be 
welcome wherever he came. All his care in travelling 
should only be, to suit his intellectual banquet to the 
people with whom he conversed ; he should not attempt to 
teach the unlettered Tartar astronomy, nor yet instruct 
the polite Chinese in the arts of subsistence : he should 
endeavour to improve the barbarian in the secrets of 
living comfortably ; and the inhabitant of a more refined 
country in the speculative pleasures of science. How 
much more nobly would a philosopher, thus employed, 
spend his time, than by sitting at home, earnestly intent 
upon adding one star more to his catalogue, or one mon- 
ster more to his collection ; or still, if possible, more 
triflingly sedulous, in the incatenation of fleas, or the 
sculpture of cherry-stones. 

I never consider this subject without being surprised 
that none of those societies so laudably established in 
England for the promotion of arts and learning, have 
ever thought of sending one of their members into the 
most eastern parts of Asia, to make what discoveries he 
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vas able. To be convinced of the utility of such an un- 
dertaking, let them but read the relations of their own 
travellers. It will there be found, that they are as often 
deceived themselves as they attempt to deceive others. 
The merchants tell us, perhaps, the price of different com- 
modities, the methods of baling them up, and the proper- 
est manner for a European to preserve his health in the 
country. The missionary, on the other hand, informs us 
with what pleasure the country to which he was sent 
embracod Christianity, and the numbers he converted ; 
what methods he took to keep Lent in a region where 
there was no fish, or the shifts he made to celebrate the 
rites of his religion, in places where there was neither 
bread nor wine ; such accounts, with the usual appendage 
of marriages and funerals, inscriptions, rivers, and moun- 
tains, make up the whole of a European traveller's diary ; 
but as to all the secrets of which the inhabitants are 
possessed, those are universally attributed to magic ; and 
when the traveller can give no other account of the won- 
ders he sees performed, he very contentedly ascribes them 
to the devil. 

It was a usual observation of Boyle, the English che- 
mist, that, if every artist would but discover what new 
observations occurred to him in the exercise of his trade, 
philosophy would thence gain innumerable improvements. 
It may be observed, with still greater justice, that, if the 
useful knowledge of every country, howsoever barbarous, 
was gleaned by a judicious observer, the advantages woidd 
be inestimable. Are there not, even in Europe, many 
useful inventions known or practised but in one place ! 
Their instrument, as an example, for cutting down com 
in Germany, is much more handy and expeditious, in my 
opinion, than the sickle used in England. The cheap and 
expeditious manner of making vinegar, without previous 
fermentation, is known only in a part of France. If such 
discoveries therefore remain still to be known at home, 
what funds of knowledge might not be collected in coun- 
tries yet unexplored, or only passed through by ignorant 
travellers in hasty caravans ? 

The caution with which foreigners are received in Asia 
may be alleged as an objection to such a design. But 
how readily have several European merchants found 
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admission into regions the most suspieious, under the 
character of sanjapins, or northern pilgrims? To such, not 
even China itself denies access. 

To send out a traveller properly qualified for these pur- 
poses, might be an object of national concern ; it would, 
in some measure, repair the breaches made by ambition ; 
and might show that there were still some who boasted 
a greater name than that of patriots, who professed 
themselves lovers of men. 

The only difficulty would remain in choosing a proper 
person for so arduous an enterprise. He should be a man 
of a philosophical turn ; one apt to deduce consequences 
of general utility from particular occurrences ; neither 
swoln with pride, nor hardened by prejudice ; neither 
wedded to one particular system, nor instructed only in 
one particular science ; neither wholly a botanist, nor 
quite an antiquarian : his mind should be tinctured with 
miscellaneous knowledge, and his manners humanized by 
an intercourse with men. He should be, in some measure, 
an enthusiast to the design : fond of travelling, from a 
rapid imagination, and an innate love of change ; fur- 
nished with a body capable of sustaining every fatigue, 
and a heart not easily terrified at danger. 



A REVERIE AT THE BOAR'S HEAD TAVERN 
IN EASTCHEAP. 

The improvements we make in mental acquirements only 
render us each day more sensible of the defects of our 
constitution : with this in view, therefore, let us* often 
recur to the amusements of youth ; endeavour to forget age 
and wisdom, and, as far as innocence goes, be as much a 
boy as the best of them. 

Let idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy of the 
age ; but, in my opinion, every age is the same. This I 
am sure of, that man in every season, is a poor, fretful 
being, with no other means to escape the calamities of the 
times, but by endeavouring to forget them ; for, if he 
attempts to resist, he is certainly undone. If I feel poverty 
and pain, I am not so hardy as to quarrel with the 
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executioner, even while under correction : I find myself no 
way disposed to make fine speeches, while I am making 
wry faces. In a word, let me drinl^ when the fit is on, to 
make me insensible ; and drink when it is over, for joy 
that I feel pain no longer. 

The character of old Falstaff, even with all his faults, 
gives me more consolation than the most studied efibrts 
of wisdom : I here behold an agreeable old fellow forget- 
ting age, and showing me the way to be young at sixty- 
five. Sure I am well able to be as merry, though not so 
comical, as he. Is it not in my power to have, though not so 
much wit, at least as much vivacity ? — Age, care, wisdom, 
reflection, begone ! — I give you to the winds. Let's have 
t'other bottle : here's to the memory of Shakspeare, 
Falstafi; and all the merry men of E^tcheap. 

Such were the reflections that naturally arose while I 
sat at the Boar's Head Tavern, still kept at E^tcheap. 
Here, by a pleasant fire, in the very room where old Sir 
John Falstaff cracked his jokes, in the very chair which 
was sometimes honoured by prince Henry, and sometimes 
polluted by his immoral, merry companions, I sat and 
ruminated on the follies of youth ; wished to be young 
again : but was resolved to make the best of life while it 
lasted, and now and then compared past and present 
times together. I considered myself as the only living 
representative of the old knight ; and transported my 
imagination back to the times when the prince and he gave 
life to the revel, and made even debauchery not disgust- 
ing. The room also conspired to throw my reflections 
back into antiquity ; the oak floor, the Gothic windows, 
and the ponderous chimney-piece, had long withstood the 
tooth of time : the watchman had gone twelve : my com- 
panions had all stolen ofi^, and none now remained with 
me but the landlord. From him I could have wished to 
know the history of a tavern that had such a long success* 
sion of customers ; I could not help thinking that an 
account of this kind would be a pleasing contrast of the 
manners of difl^erent ages ; but my landlord could give 
me no information. He continued to doze, and sot, and 
tell a tedious story, as most other landlords usually do ; 
and, though he said nothing, yet was never silent ; one 
good joke followed another good joke^ and the best joke 
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of all was generally begun towards the end of the bottle. 
I found at last, however, his wine and his conversation 
operate by degrees : he insensibly began to alter his 
appearance. His cravat seemed quilled into a ruff, and 
his breeches swelled into a fardingale. I now fancied him 
changing sexes : and, as my eyes began to close in slum- 
ber, I imagined my fat landlord actually converted into 
as fat a landlady. However, sleep made but few changes 
in my situation : the tavern, the apartment, and the table, 
continued as before ; nothing suffered mutation but my 
host, who was fairly altered into a gentlewoman, whom I 
knew to be dame Quickly, mistress of this tavern in the 
days of Sir John ; and the liquor we were drinking^ which 
seemed converted into sack and sugar. 

'My dear Mrs. Quickly,' cried I (for I knew her perfectly 
well at first sight), 'I am heartily glad to see you. How 
have you left Falstaff, Pistol, and the rest of our friends 
below stairs? Brave and hearty, I hope?' — ^'In good 
sooth,' replied she, 'he did deserve to live for ever ; but 
he maketh foul work on't where he hath flitted. Queen 
Proserpine and he have quarrelled, for his attempting a 
rape upon her divinity ; and were it not that she still had 
bowels of compassion, it more than seems probable he 
might have been now sprawling in Tartarus.' 

I now found that spirits still preserve .the frailties of 
the flesh ; and that, according to the laws of criticism and 
dreaming, ghosts have been known to be guilty of even 
more than Platonic affection : wherefore, as I found her 
too much moved on such a topic to proceed, I was resolved 
to change the subject ; and, desiring she would pledge me 
in a bumper, observed with a sigh, that our sack was 
nothing now to what it was in former days. ' Ah, Mrs. 
Quickly, those were merry times when you drew sack for 
prince Henry : men were twice as strong, and twice as 
wise, and much braver, and ten thousand times more 
charitable, than now. Those were the times ! The 
battle of Agincourt was a victory indeed ! Ever since that 
we have only been degenerating ; and I have lived to see 
the day when drinking is no longer fashionable. When 
men wear clean shirts, and women show their necks and 
arms, all are degenerated, Mrs. Quickly ; and we shall 
probably, in another century, be fritted away into beaux 
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or monkeys. Had you been on earth to see what I have 
seen, it would congeal all the blood in your body (your 
soul, I mean). Why, our very nobility now have the 
intolerable arrogance, in spite of what is every day remon- 
strated from the press — our very nobility, I say, have the 
assurance to frequent assemblies, and presume to be as 
merry as the vulgar. See, my very friends have scarce 
manhood enough to sit to it till eleven ; and I only am left to 
make a night on't. Pr'ythee do me the favour to console 
me a little for their absence by the story of your own 
adventures, or the history of the tavern where we are 
now sitting. I fancy the narrative may have something 
singular.' 

'Observe this apartment,' interrupted my companion, 
'of neat device and excellent workmanship — In this 
room I have lived, child, woman, and ghost, more than 
three hundred years : I am ordered by Pluto to keep an 
annual register of every transaction that passeth here; 
and I have whilom compiled three hundred tomes, which 
eftsoons may be submitted to thy regards.' — ^'None of your 
whiloms or eftsoons, Mrs. Quickly, if you please,' I replied ; 
*I know you can talk every whit as well as I can : for, as 
yon have lived here so long, it is but natural to suppose 
you should learn the conversation of the company. 
Believe me, dame, at best, you have neither too much 
sense, nor too much language, to spare ; so give me both 
as well as you can : but first, my service to you ; old 
women should water their clay a little now and then ; and 
now to your story.' 

* The story of my own adventures,' replied the vision, 
'is but short and unsatisfactory; for, believe me, Mr. 
Rigmarole, believe me, a woman with a butt of sack at 
her elbow is never long-lived. Sir John's death afflicted 
me to such a degree, that I sincerely believe, to drown 
sorrow, I drank more liquor myself than I drew for my 
customers : my grief was sincere, and the sack was excel- 
lent. The prior of a neighbouring convent (for our priors 
then had as much power as a Middlesex justice now), 
he, I say, it was who gave me a licence for keeping a 
disorderly house, upon condition that I should never make 
hard bargains with the clergy ; that he should have a 
bottle of sack every morning, and the liberty of confessing 
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which of my girls he thought proper in private every night. 
I had continued for several years to pay this tribute ; and 
he, it must be confessed, continued as rigorously to exact 
it. I grew old insensibly ; my customers continued, how> 
ever, to compliment my looks while I was by, but I could 
hear them say I was wearing when my back was turned. 
The prior, however, still was constant, and so were half 
his convent ; but one fatal morning he missed the usual 
beverage, for I had incautiously drunk over-night the last 
bottle myself. What will you have on*t ? The very next 
day Doll Tearsheet and I were sent to the house of cor- 
rection, and accused of keeping a low bawdy-house. In 
short, we were so well purified there with stripes, mortifi- 
cation, and penance, that we were afterwards utterly unfit 
for worldly conversation : though sack would have killed 
me, had I stuck to it, yet I soon died for want of a drop 
of something comfortable, and fairly left my body to tite 
care of the beadle. 

' Such is my own history ; but that of the tavern where 
I have ever since been stationed, afibrds greater variety. 
In the history of this, which is one of the oldest in London, 
you may view the difi^erent manners, pleasures, and follies 
of men, at different periods. — You will find mankind neither 
better nor worse now than formerly : the vices of an 
uncivilized people are generally more detestable, though 
not so frequent, as those in polite society. It is the same 
luxury which formerly stuffed your alderman with plum- 
porridge, and now crams him with turtle. It is the same 
low ambition that formerly induced a courtier to give up 
his religion to please his king, and now persuades him to 
give up his conscience to please his minister. It is the 
same vanity that formerly stained our ladies' cheeks and 
necks with woad, and now paints them with carmine. 
Your ancient Briton formerly powdered his hair with red 
earth, like brick -dust, in order to appear frightful : your 
modern Briton cuts his hair on the crown, and plasters it 
with hogs' lard and flour ; and this to make him look 
killing. It is the same vanity, the same folly, and the 
same vice, only appearing different, as viewed through the 
glass of fashion. In a word, all mankind are a .' 

*Sure the woman is dreaming,' interrupted I. — ^ None of 
your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if you love me ; they only 
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give me the spleen. Tell me your history at once. I love 
stories, but hate reasoning.' 

' If you please then, sir * retnmed my companion, * I'll 
read you an abstract, which I made, of the three hundred 
volumes I mentioned just now : 

'My body was no sooner laid in the dust, than the prior 
and several of his convent came to purify the tavern from 
the pollutions with which they said I had fiUed it. Masses 
were said in every room, relics were exposed upon every 
piece of furniture, and the whole house washed with a 
deluge of holy water. My habitation was soon converted 
into a monastery ; instead of customers now applying for 
sack and sugar, my rooms were crowded with images, 
relics, saints, whores and friars. Instead of being a scene 
of occasional debauchery, it was now filled with continued 
lewdness. The prior led the fashion, and the whole con- 
vent imitated his pious example. Matrons came hither 
to confess their sins, and to commit new. Virgins came 
hither who seldom went virgins away. Nor was this a 
convent peculiarly wicked ; every convent at that period 
was equally fond of pleasure, and gave a boundless loose 
to appetite. The laws allowed it ; each priest had a right 
to a favourite companion, and a power of discarding her 
as often as he pleased. The laity grumbled, quarrelled 
with their wives and daughters, hated their confessors, 
and maintained them in opulence and ease. These, 
these were happy times, Mr. Rigmarole : these were times 
of piety, bravery, and simplicity I' — ^'Not so very happy, 
neither, good madam ; pretty much like the present : those 
that labour, starve ; and those that do nothing, wear fine 
clothes and live in luxury.' 

*In this manner the fathers lived, for some years, with- 
out molestation ; they transgressed, confessed themselves 
to each other, and were forgiven. One evening, however, 
our prior keeping a lady of distinction somewhat too long 
at confession, her husband unexpectedly came upon them, 
and testified all the indignation which was natural upon 
such an occasion. The prior assured the gentleman that 
it was the devil who had put it into his heart ; and the 
lady was very certain, that she was under the influence 
of magic, or she could never have behaved in so unfaithful 
a manner. The husband, however, was not to be put off 
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by such evasions, but summoned both before the tribunal 
of justice. His proofs were flagrant, and he expected 
large damages. Such, indeed, he had a right to expect, 
were the tribunals of those days constituted in the same 
manner as they are now. The cause of the priest was to 
be tried before an assembly of priests ; and a layman was 
to expect redress from their impartiality and candour. 
"What plea then do you think the prior made to obviate 
this accusation ? He denied the fact, and challenged the 
plaintiff to try the merits of their cause by single combat. 
It was a little hard, you may be sure, upon the poor gen- 
tleman, not only to be made a cuckold, but to be obliged 
to jfight a duel into the bargain ; yet such was the justice 
of the times. The prior threw down his glove, and the 
injured husband was obliged to take it up, in token of his 
accepting the challenge. Upon this, the priest supplied 
his champion, for it was not lawful for the clergy to fight ; 
and the defendant and plaintiff, according to custom, were 
put in prison ; both ordered to fast and pray, every method 
being previously used to induce both to a confession of the 
truth. After a month's imprisonment, the hair of each 
was cut, their bodies anointed with oil, the field of battle 
appointed, and guarded by soldiers, while his majesty pre- 
sided over the whole in person. Both the champions were 
sworn not to seek victory either by fraud or magic. They 
prayed and confessed upon their knees ; and, after these 
ceremonies, the rest was left to the courage and conduct 
of the combatants. As the champion whom the prior had 
pitched upon, had fought six or eight times upon similar 
occasions, it was no way extraordinary to find him vic- 
torious in the present combat. In short, the husband was 
discomfited ; he was taken from the field of battle, strip- 
ped to his shirt, and, after one of his legs was cut off, as 
justice ordained in such cases, he was hanged as a terror 
to future offenders. These, these were the times, Mr. 
Rigmarole ! you see how much more just, and wise, and 
valiant, our ancestors were than we.' — ^'I rather fancy, 
madam, that the times then were pretty much like our 
own ; where a multiplicity of laws gives a judge as much 
power as a want of law ; since he is ever sure to find 
among the number some to countenance his partiality.* 
* Our convent, victorious over their enemies, now gave 
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a loose to every demonstration of joy. The lady became 
a nun, the prior was made a bishop, and three Wickliffites 
were burned in the illuminations and fire works that were 
made on the present occasion. Our convent now began 
to enjoy a very high degree of reputation. There was 
not one in London that had the character of hating here- 
tics so much as ours. Ladies of the first distinction chose 
from our convent their confessors ; in- short, it flourished, 
and might have flourished to this hour, but for a fatal 
accident, which terminated in its overthrow. The lady 
whom the prior had placed in a nunnery, and whom he 
continued to visit for some time with great punctuality, 
began at last to perceive that she was quite forsaken. 
Secluded from conversation, as usual, she now entertained 
the visions of a devotee ; found herself strangely dis- 
turbed ; but hesitated in determining, whether she was 
possessed by an angel or a demon. She was not long in 
suspense ; for, upon vomiting a large quantity of crooked 
pins, and finding the palms of her hands turned outwards, 
she quickly concluded that she was possessed by the devil. 
She soon lost entirely the use of speech ; and, when she 
seemed to speak, every body that was present perceived 
that her voice was not her own, but that of the devil 
within her. In short, she was bewitched ; and all the 
difficulty lay in determining who it could be that be- 
witched her. The nuns and the monks all demanded the 
magician's name, but the devil made no reply ; for he 
knew they had no authority to ask questions. By the 
rules of witchcraft, when an evil spirit has taken posses- 
sion, he may refuse to answer any questions asked him, 
unless they are put by a bishop, and to these he is obliged 
to reply. A bishop, therefore, was sent for, and now the 
whole secret came out : the devil reluctantly owned that 
he was a servant of the prior ; that by his command he 
resided in his present habitation ; and that, without his 
command, he was resolved to keep in possession. The 
bishop was an able exorcist ; he drove the devil out by 
force of mystical arms ; the prior was arraigned for witch- 
craft ; the witnesses were strong and numerous against 
him, not less than fourteen persons being by who heard 
the devil speak Latin. There was no resisting such a 
cloud of witnesses ; the prior was condemned ; and he 
N 2 
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who had assisted at so many burnings, was burned him- 
self in turn. These were times, Mr. Rigmarole ; the 
people of those times were not infidels, as now, but sin- 
cere believers!' — ^'Equally faulty with ourselves, they 
believed what the devil was pleased to tell them ; and 
we seem resolved, at last, to believe neither God nor 
devil.' 

* After such a stain upon the convent, it was not to be 
supposed it could subsist any longer; the fathers were 
ordered to decamp, and the house was once again con- 
verted into a tavern. The king conferred it on one of hiB 
cast-off mistresses ; she was constituted landlady by royal 
authority ; and, as the tavern was in the neighbourhood 
of the court, and the mistress a very polite woman, it 
began to have more business than ever, and sometimes 
took not less than four shillings a-day. 

* But, perhaps, you are desirous of knowing what were 
the peculiar qualifications of women of fashion at that 
period ; and in a description of the present landlady yon 
will have a tolerable idea of all the rest. This lady was 
the daughter of a nobleman, and received such an edu- 
cation in the country as became her quality, beauty, and 
great expectations. She could make shifts and hose for 
herself and all the servants of the family, when she was 
twelve years old. She knew the names of the four-and- 
twenty letters, so that it was impossible to bewitch her ; 
and this was a greater piece of learning than any lady in 
the whole country could pretend to. She was always up 
early, and saw breakfast served in the great hall by six 
o'clock. At this scene of festivity she generally improved 
good humour, by telling her dreams, relating stories of 
spirits, several of which she herself had seen, and one of 
which she was reported to have killed with a black-hafted 
kn^. From hence she usually went to make pastry in 
the larder, and here she was followed by her sweethearts, 
who were much helped on in conversation by struggling 
with her for kisses. About ten, miss generally went to 
play at hot-cockles and blindman's buff in the parlour ; 
and when the young folks (for they seldom played at hot- 
cockles when grown old) were tired with such amuse- 
ments, the gentlemen entertained miss with the history 
of their greyhounds, bear-baitings, and victories at cudgel- 
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playing. If the weather was fine, they ran at the ring, or 
shot at butts, while miss held in her hand a riband, with 
which she adorned the conqueror. Her mental qualifi- 
cations were exactly fitted to her external accomplish- 
ments. Before she was fifteen, she could tell the story of 
Jack the Giant-Killer ; could name every mountain that 
was inhabited by fairies ; knew a witch at first sight ; and 
could repeat four Latin prayers without a prompter. Her 
dress was perfectly fashionable ; her arms and her hair 
were completely covered; a monstrous mufi^ was put 
round her neck, so that her head seemed like that of John 
the Baptist placed in a charger. In short, when com- 
pletely equipped, her appearance was so very modest, 
that she discovered little more than 'her nose. These 
were the times, Mr. Rigmarole, when every lady that had 
a good nose might set up for a beauty; when, every 
woman that could tell stories might be cried up for a wit.' 
— * I am as much displeased at those dresses which con- 
ceal too much, as at those which discover too much : I am 
equally an enemy to a female dimce, or a female pedant.' 
'You may be sure that miss chose a husband with qualifi- 
cations resembling her own ; she pitched upon a courtier 
equally remarkable for huntingand drinking, who had given 
several proofs of his great virility among the daughters 
of his tenants and domestics. They fell in love at first 
sight (for such was the gallantry of the times), were mar- 
ried, came to court, and madam appeared with superior 
qualifications.. The king was struck with her beauty. 
All property was at the king's command ; the husband 
was obliged to resign all pretensions in his wife to the 
sovereign whom God anointed, to commit adultery where 
he thought proper. The king loved her for some time ; 
but at length, repenting of his misdeeds, and instigated 
by his father confessor, from a principle of conscience, 
removed her from his levee to the bar of this tavern,' and 
took a new mistress in her stead. Let it not surprise you 
to behold the mistress of a king degraded to so humble 
an office. As the ladies had no mental accomplishments, 
a good face was enough to raise them to the royal couch ; 
and she who was this day a royal mistress, might the next, 
when her beauty palled upon enjoyment^ be doomed to 
infamy and want. 
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'Under the caxe of this lady, the tavern grew into great 
reputation ; the courtiers had not yet learned to game, 
but they paid it off by drinking ; drunkenness is ever the 
vice of a barbarous, and gaming of a luxurious age. They 
had not such frequent entertainments as the modems 
have, but were more expensive and more luxurious in 
those they had. All their fooleries were more elaborate,' 
and more admired by the great and the vulgar, than now. 
A courtier has been known to spend his whole fortune at 
a single combat ; a king, to mortgage his dominions to 
furnish out the frippery of a tournament. There were 
certain days appointed for riot and debauchery, and to be 
sober at such times was reputed a crime. Kings themselves 
set the example ; and I have seen monarchs in this room 
drunk before the entertainment was half concluded. These 
were the times, sir, when kings kept mistresses, and got 
drunk in public ; they were too plain and simple in those 
happy times to hide their vices, and act the hypocrite, as 
now.* — *• Lord, Mrs. Quickly ! * interrupting her, * I expected 
to hear a story, and here you are going to tell me I know 
not what of times and vices ; pr'ythee let me entreat thee 
once more to waive reflections, and give thy history with- 
out deviation.' 

* No lady upon earth/ continued my visionary corres- 
pondent, 'knew how to put off her damaged wine or 
women with more art than she. When these grew flat, 
or those paltry, it was but changing the names ; the wine 
became excellent, and the girls agreeable. She was also 
possessed of the engaging leer, the chuck under the chin, 
winked at a double-entendre, could nick the opportunity 
of calling for something comfortable, and perfectly under- 
stood the distinct moments when to withdraw. The gal- 
lants of those times pretty much resembled the bloods of 
ours ; they were fond of pleasure, but quite ignorant of 
the art of refining upon it : thus, a court-bawd of those 
times resembled the common, low-lived harridan of a 
modem bagnio. — ^Witness, ye powers of debauchery ! 
how often I have been present at the various appearances 
of drunkenness, riot, g^ilt,and brutality. A tavern is a true 
picture of human infirmity ; in history we find only one side 
of the age exhibited to our view ; but in the accounts of a 
tavern we see every age equally absurd and equally vicious. 
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*Upon this lady's decease, the tavern was successively 
occupied by adventurers, bullies, pimps, and gamesters. 
Towards the conclusion of the reign of Henry VII. gaming 
was more universally practised in England than even now. 
Kings themselves have been known to play off, at primero, 
not only all the money and jewels they could part with, 
but the very images in churches. The last Henry played 
away, in this very room, not only the four great bells of 
St Paul's cathedral, but the fine image of St. Paul, which 
stood upon the top of the spire, to Sir Miles Partridge, 
who took them down the next day, and sold them by 
auction. Have you then any cause to regret being born 
in the times you now live in, or do you still believe that 
human nature continues to run on declining every age ? 
If we observe the actions of the busy part of mankind, 
your ancestors will be found infinitely more gross, servile, 
and even dishonest, than you. If, forsaking history, we 
only trace them in their hours of amusement and dissi- 
pation, we shall find them more sensual, more entirely 
devoted to pleasure, and infinitely more selfish. 

' The last hostess of note I find upon record was Jane 
Rouse. She was bom among the lower ranks of the people ; 
and, by frugality and extreme complaisance, contrived to 
acquire a moderate fortune ; this she might have enjoyed 
for many years, had she not unfortunately quarrelled with 
one of her neighbours, a woman who was in high repute 
for sanctity through the whole parish. In the times of 
which I speak, two women seldom quarrelled that one did 
not accuse the other of witchcraft, and she who first con- 
trived to vomit crooked pins was sure to come off vic- 
torious. The scandal of a modem tea-table differs widely 
from the scandal of former times ; the fascination of a 
lady's eyes, at present, is regarded as a compliment ; but 
if a lady formerly should be accused of having witchcraft 
in her eyes, it were much better, both for her soul and 
body, that she had no eyes at all. 

' In short, Jane Rouse was accused of witchcraft, and, 
though she made the best defence she could, it was all to 
no purpose ; she was taken from her own bar to the bar 
of the Old Bailey, condemned and executed accordingly. 
These were times, indeed ! when even women could not 
scold in safety. 
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'Since her time the tavern underwent several revo- 
lutions, according to the spirit of the times, or the dispo- 
sitions of .the reigning monarch. It was this day a brothel, 
and the next a conventicle for enthusiasts. It was one 
year noted for harbouring whigs, and the next infamous 
for a retreat to tories. Some years ago it was in high 
vogue, but at present it seems declining. This only may 
be remarked in general, that, whenever taverns flourish 
most, the times are then most extravagant and luxurious.' 
— 'Lord, Mrs. Quickly !' interrupted I, 'you have reaUy 
deceived me ; I expected a romance, and here you have 
been this half-hour giving me only a description of the 
spirit of the times ; if you have nothing but tedious 
remarks to communicate, seek some other hearer ; I am 
determined to hearken only to stories.' 

I had scarce concluded, when my eyes and ears seemed 
opened to my landlord, who had been all this while giving 
me an account of the repairs he had made in the house, 
and was now got into the story of the cracked glass in the 
dining-room. 



ON QUACK DOCTORS. 

Whatever may be the merits of the English in other 
sciences, they seem peculiarly excellent in the art of 
healing. There is scarcely a disorder incident to humanity, 
against which our advertising doctors are not possessed 
with a most infallible antidote. The professors of other 
arts confess the inevitable intricacy of things ; talk with 
doubt, and decide with hesitation ; but doubting is entirely 
unknown in medicine : the advertising professors here 
delight in cases of difficulty ; be the disorder ever so des- 
perate or radical, you will find numbers in every street, 
who, by levelling a pill at the part affected, promise a 
certain cure without loss of time, knowledge of a bed- 
fellow, or hindrance of business. 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, their 
benevolence amazes me. They not only, in general, give 
their medicines for half-value, but use the most persuasive 
remonstrances to induce the sick to come and be cured. 
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Sure there must be something strangely obstinate in an 
English patient, who refuses so much health upon such 
easy terms ! Does he take a pride in being bloated with a 
dropsy ? does he find pleasure in the alternations of an 
intermittent fever? or feel as much satisfaction in nursing 
np his gout, as he found pleasure in acquiring it ? He 
must, otherwise he would never reject such repeated assur- 
ances of instant, reliet. What can be more convincing 
than the manner in which the sick are invited to be 
well ? The doctor first begs the most earnest attention of 
the public to what he is going to propose ; he solemnly 
affirms the pill was never found to want success ; he pro- 
duces a list of those who have been rescued from the 
grave by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there 
are many here who now and then think proper to be sick : 
— only sick did I say ? there are some who even think 
proper to die ! Yes, by the head of Confucius, they die ! 
though they might have purchased the health-restoring 
specific for half-a-crown at every corner. 

I can never enough admire the sagacity of this country 
for the encouragement given to the professors of this art ; 
with what indulgence does she foster up those of her own 
growth, and kindly cherish those that come from abroad ! 
Like a skilful gardener, she invites them from every 
foreign climate to herself. Here every great exotic 
strikes as soon as imported, and feels the genial beam of 
favour ; while the mighty metropolis, like one vast munifi- 
cent dung-hill,receives them indiscriminately to her breast, 
and supplies each with more than native nourishment. 

In other countries, the physician pretends to cure dis- 
orders in the lump ; the same doctor who combats the 
gout in the toe, shall pretend to prescribe for a pain in the 
head ; and he who at one time cures a consumption, shall 
at another give drags for a dropsy. How absurd and 
ridiculous ! this is being a mere jack of all trades. Is the 
animal machine less complicated than a brass pin? Not 
less than ten different hands are required to make a brass 
pin ; and shall the body be set right by one single ope- 
rator? 

The English are sensible of the force of this reasoning ; 
they have, therefore, one doctor for the eyes, another for 
the toes ; they have their sciatica doctors and inoculating 
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doctors ; they have one doctor who is modestly content 
with securing them from bug-bites, and five hundred who 
prescribe for the bite of mad dogs. 

. But as nothing pleases curiosity more than anecdotes of 
the g^eat, however minute or trifling, I must present yon, 
inadequate as my abilities are to the subject, with an 
account of one or two of those personages who lead in 
this honourable profession. 

The first upon the list of glory is doctor Richard Bock, 
F.U.N. This great man is short of stature, is fat, and 
waddles as he walks. He always wears a white three- 
tailed wig, nicely combed, and frizzled upon each cheek. 
Sometimes he carries a cane, but a hat never : it is indeed 
very remarkable that this extraordinary personage should 
never wear a hat ; but so it is, a hat he never wears. He 
is usually drawn, at the top of his own bills, sitting in his 
arm-chair, holding a little bottle between his finger and 
thumb, and surrounded with rotten teeth, nippers, pills, 
packets, and gallipots. No man can promise fairer or 
better than he ; for, as he observes, ^ Be your disorder 
never so far gone, be under no uneasiness, make yourself 
quite easy, I can cure you.* 

The next in fame, though by some reckoned of equal 
pretensions, is doctor Timothy Franks, F.O.GJI., living in 
the Old Bailey. As Rock is remarkably squab, his great 
rival Franks is as remarkably tall. He was bom in the 
year of the Christian era 1692, and is, while I now write, 
exactly sixty-eight years three months and four days old. 
Age, however, has no ways impaired his usual health and 
vivacity ; I am told he generally walks with his breast 
open. This gentleman, who is of a mixed reputation, is 
particularly remarkable for a becoming assurance, which 
carries him gently through life ; for, except doctor Rock, 
none are more blessed with the advantages of face than 
doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as the 
little. I am almost ashamed to mention it. Let the 
foibles of the great rest in peace. Yet I must impart the 
whole. These two great men are actually now at variance ; 
like mere men, mere common mortals. — Rock advises the 
world to beware of bogtrotting quacks : Frank retorts 
the wit and the sarcasm, by fixing on his rival the odious 
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appellation of Dumpling Dick. He calls the serious 
doctor Rock, Dumpling Dick ! Head of Confucius, what 
profanation ! Dumpling Dick ! What a pity, ye powers, 
that the learned, who were bom mutually to assist in 
enlightening the world, should thus differ among them- 
selves, and make even the profession ridiculous I Sure 
the world is wide enough, at least, for two great person- 
ages to figure in : men of science should leave contro- 
versy to the little world below them ; and then we might 
see Rocks and Franks walking together, hand in hand, 
smiling onward to immortality. 



ADVENTURES OP A STROLLING PLAYER. 

I AM fond of amusement, in whatever company it is to 
be found : and wit, though dressed in rags, is ever pleasing 
to me. I went some days ago to take a walk in St. James's 
Park, about the hour in which company leave it to go to 
dinner. There were but few in the walks, and those who 
stayed seemed by their looks rather more willing to forget 
that they had an appetite, than gain one. I sat down on 
one of the benches, at the other end of which was seated 
a man in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, as usual 
upon such occasions ; and, at last, ventured upon conver- 
sation. ' I beg pardon, sir,' cried I, ' but I think I have 
seen you before ; your face is familiar to me.' — ' Yes, sir,' 
replied he, ' I have a good familiar face, as my ftiends tell 
me. I am as well known in every town in England as 
the dromedary, or live crocodile. You must imderstand, 
sir, that I have been these sixteen years merry-andrew 
to a puppet-show ; last Bartholomew fair my master and 
I quarrelled, beat each other, and parted ; he to sell his 
puppets to the pincushion-makers in Rosemary-lane, and 
I to starve in St. James's Park,' 

*I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appearance 
should labour under any difficulties.' — * O sir,* returned 
he, * my appearance is very much at your service : but, 
though I cannot boast of eating much, yet there are few 
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that are merrier : if I had twenty thousand a year I 
should be very merry ; and, thank the Fates, though not 
worth a groat, I am very merry still. If I have three- 
pence in my pocket, I never refuse to be my three half- 
pence; and, if I have no money, I never scorn to be 
treated by aily that are kind enough to pay the reckoning. 
What think you, sir, of a steak and a tankard ! Yon 
shall treat me now, and I will treat you again when I 
find you in the Park in love with eating, and without 
money to pay for a dinner.' 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake of a 
merry companion, we instantly adjourned to a neighbour- 
ing ale-house, and, in a few moments, had a frothing 
tankard, and a smoking steak, spread on the table before 
us. It is impossible to express how much the sight of 
such good cheer improved my companion's vivacity. * I 
like this dinner, sir,' says he, ' for three reasons : first, 
because I am naturally fond of beef ; secondly, because I 
am hungry ; and, thirdly and lastly, because I get it for 
nothing : no meat eats so sweet as that for which we do 
not pay.' 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite seemed to 
correspond with his inclination. After dinner was over, 
he observed that the steak was tough ; ' and yet, sir,* 
returns he, ' bad as it was, it seemed a rump-steak to me. 
O the delights of poverty and a good appetite ! We 
beggars are the very fondlings of Nature : the rich she 
treats like an arrant step-mother ; they are pleased with 
nothing ; cut a steak from what part you wiU, and it is 
insupportably tough ; dress it up with pickles, and even 
pickles cannot procure them an appetite. But the whole 
creation is filled with good things for the beggar ; Calvert's 
butt out-tastes champaign, and Sedgeley's home-brewed 
excels tokay. Joy, joy, my blood ; though our estates lie 
no where, we have fortunes wherever we go. If an 
inundation sweeps away half the grounds in Cornwall, I 
am content ; I have no land there ; if the stocks siiik, 
that gives me no uneasiness ; I am no Jew.' The fellow's 
vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own, raised my curiosity 
to know something of his life and circumstances ; and I 
entreated that he would indulge my desire. ' That I will, 
said he, 'and welcome ; only let us drink, to prevent our 
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sleeping ; let ns have another tankard while we are awake ; 
let us have another tankard ; for, ah, how charming a 
tankard looks when full ! 

You must know, then, that I am very well descended ; 
my ancestors have made some noise in the world, for my 
mother cried oysters, and my father heat a drum : I am 
told we have even had some trumpeters in our family. 
Many a nobleman cannot show so respectable a genealogy ; 
but that is neither here nor there. As I was their only 
child, my father designed to breed me up to his own 
employment, which was that of a drummer to a puppet- 
show. Thus, the whole employment of my younger years 
was that of interpreter to Punch and king Solomon in all 
his glory. But, though my father was very fond of 
instructing me in beating all the marches and points of 
war, I made no very great progress, because I naturally 
had no ear for music ; so, at the age of fifteen, I went and 
listed for a soldier. As I had ever hated beating a drum, 
sol soon found that I disliked carrying a musket also; 
neither the one trade nor the other were to my taste, for 
I was by nature fond of being a gentleman : besides, I 
was obliged to obey my captain ; he has his will, I have 
mine, and you have yours : now I very reasonably con- 
cluded, that it was much more comfortable for a man to 
obey his own will than another's. 

' The life of a soldier soon therefore gave me the spleen ; 
I asked leave to quit the service ; but, as I was tall and 
strong, my captain thanked me for my kind intention, and 
said, because he had a regard for me, we should not part. 
I wrote to my father a very dismal, penitent letter, and 
desired that he would raise money to pay for my discharge : 
but the good man was as fond of drinking as I was (sir, 
my service to you), and those who are fond of drinking 
never pay for other people's discharges : in short, he never 
answered my letter. What could be done ? If I had not 
money, said I to myself, to pay for my discharge, I must 
find an equivalent some other way ; and that must be by 
running away. I deserted, and that answered my pur- 
pose every bit as well as if I had bought my discharge. 

* Well I was now fairly rid of my military employment ; 
I sold my soldier's clothes, bought worse, and, in order not 
to be overtaken,took the most unfrequented roads possible. 
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One evening, as I was entering a village^ I perceived 
a man, whom I afterwards found to be the curate of the 
parish, thrown from his horse in a miry road, and almost 
smothered in the mud. He desired my assistance ; I gave 
it, and drew him out with some difficulty. He thanked 
me for my trouble, and was going off; but I followed him 
home, for I loved always to have a man thank me at his 
own door. The curate asked a hundred questions ; as, 
whose son I was ; from whence I came ; and whether I 
would be faithful. I answered him greatly to his satis- 
faction, and gave myself one of the best characters in the 
world for sobriety (sir, I have the honour of drinking 
your health), discretion and fidelity. To make a long 
story short, he wanted a servant, and hired me. With 
him I lived but two months ; we did not much like each 
other ; I was fond of eating, and he gave me but little to 
eat ; I loved a pretty girl, and the old woman, my fellow- 
servant, was ill-natured and ugly. As they endeavoured 
to starve me between them, I made a pious resolution to 
prevent their committing murder ; I stole the eggs as 
soon as they were laid ; I emptied every unfinished bottle 
that I could lay my hands on ; whatever eatable came in 
my way was sure to disappear : in short, they found I 
would not do ; so I was discharged one morning, and paid 
three shillings and sixpence for two months' wages. 

* While my money was getting ready I employed my- 
self in making preparations for my departure ; two hens 
were hatching in an out-house, I went and took the eggs 
from habit, and not to separate the parents from the chil- 
dren, I lodged hens and all in my knapsack. After this 
piece of frugality, I returned to receive my money, and, 
with my knapsack on my back and a staff in my hand, I 
bid adieu with tears in my eyes to my old benefactor. I 
had not gone far from the house when I heard behind me 
the cry of 'Stop thief!' but this only increased my 
despatch : it would have been foolish for me to stop, as I 
knew the voice could not be levelled at me. But hold, I 
think I passed those two months at the curate's without 
drinking ; come, the times are dry, and may this be my 
poison S ever I spent two more pious, stupid months in 
all my life. 

' Well, after travelling some days, whom should I hght 
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upon but a company of strolling players ? The moment 
I saw them at a distance, my heart warmed to them : I 
had a sort of natural love for every thing of the vagabond 
order ; they were employed in settling their baggage, 
which had been overturned in a narrow way ; I offered 
my assistance, which they accepted ; and we soon became 
so well acquainted, that they took me as a servant. This 
was a paradise to me ; they sang, danced, drank, eat, and 
travelled, all at the same time. By the blood of the 
Mirabels, I thought I had never lived till then, I grew as 
merry as a grig, and laughed at every word that was 
spoken. They liked me as much as I liked them ; I was 
a very good figure, as you see ; and, though I was poor, I 
was not modest. 

'I love a straggling life above all things in the world ; 
sometimes good, sometimes bad ; to be warm to-day and 
cold to-morrow ; to eat when one can get it, and drink 
when (the tankard is out) it stands before me. We 
arrived that evening at Tenterden, and took a large room 
at the Greyhound, where we resolved to exhibit Romeo 
and Juliet, with the funeral procession, the grave and the 
garden scene. Romeo was to be performed by a gentle- 
man from the theatre-royal in Drury-lane ; Juliet, by a 
lady who had never appeared on any stage before ; and I 
was to snuff the candles '; all excellent in our way. We 
had figures enough, but the difficulty was to dress them. 
The same coat that served Romeo, turned with the blue 
lining outwards, served for his friend Mercutio ; a large 
piece of crape sufficed at once for Juliet's petticoat and 
pall ; a pestle and mortar, from a neighbouring apothe- 
car3r's, answered all the purposes of a bell : and our land- 
lord's own family, wrapped in white sheets, served to fill 
up the procession. In short, there were but three figures 
among us that might be said to be dressed with any pro- 
priety ; I mean the nurse, the starved apothecary, and 
myself. Our performance gave universal satisfaction : 
the whole audience were enchanted with our powers. 

* There is one rule by which a strolling player may be 
ever secure of success ; that is, in our theatrical way of 
expressing it, to make a great deal of the character. To 
speak and act as in common life, is not playing, nor is it 
what people come to see : natural speakings like sweet 
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wine, runs glibly over the palate, and scarce leaves any 
taste behind it : but being high in a part resembles vine- 
gar, which grates upon the taste, and one feels it while he 
is drinking. To please in town or country, the way is, to 
cry, wring, cringe into attitudes, mark the emphasis, slap 
the pockets, and labour like one in the falling-sickness : that 
is the way to work for applause ; that is the way to gain it. 
As we received much reputation for our skill on this 
first exhibition, it was but natural for me to ascribe part 
of the success to myself; I snuffed the candles ; and, let 
me tell you, that without a candle-snuffer the piece would 
lose half its embellishments. In this manner we con- 
tinued a fortnight, and drew tolerably good houses ; but, 
the evening before our intended departure, we gave out 
our very best piece, in which all our strength was to be 
exerted. We had great expectations from this, and even 
doubled our prices, when, behold ! one of the principal 
actors fell ill of a violent fever. This was a stroke like 
thunder to our little company : they were resolved to go 
in a body, to scold the man for falling sick at so incon- 
venient a time, and that too of a disorder that threatened 
to be expensive. I seized the moment, and offered to 
act the part myself in his stead. The case was desperate ; 
they accepted my offer ; and I accordingly sat down with 
the part in my hand, and a tankard before me (sir, your 
health), and studied the character, which was to be 
rehearsed the next day, and played soon after. 

* I found my memory excessively helped by drinking : I 
learned my part with astonishing rapidity, and bid a^en 
to snuffing candles ever after. I found that Nature had 
designed me for more noble employments, and I was 
resolved to take her when in the humour. We got 
together in order to rehearse, and I informed my compan- 
ions, masters now no longer, of the surprising change I felt 
within me. Let the sick man, said I, be under no uneasiness 
to get well again : I'll fill his place to universal satisfaction ; 
he may even die, if he thinks proper ; I'll engage that he 
shall never be missed. I rehearsed before them, strutted, 
ranted, and received applause. They soon gave out that 
a new actor of eminence was to appear, and immediately 
all the genteel places were bespoke. Before I ascended 
the stage, however, I concluded within myself, that, as I 
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brought money to the house, I ought to have my share in 
the profits. Gentlemen (said I, addressing our company), 
I don't pretend to direct you ; far be it from me to 
treat you with so much ingratitude ; you have published 
my name in the bills with the utmost good-nature ; and, 
as affairs stand, cannot act without me ; so, gentlemen, to 
show you my gratitude, I expect to be paid for my acting 
as much as any of you, otherwise I declare off; I'll bran- 
dish my snuffers and clip candles as usual. This was a 
very disagreeable proposal, but they found it was impos- 
sible to refase it ; it was irresistible, it was adamant : they 
consented, and I went on in king Bajazet : my frowning 
brows bound with a stocking stuffed into a turban, while 
on my captived arms I brandished a jack-chain. Nature 
seemed to have fitted me for the part ; I was tall, and had 
aloud voice ; my very entrance excited universal applause ; 
I looked round on the audience with a smile, and made a 
most low and graceftil bow, for that is the rule among us. 
As it was a very passionate part, I invigorated my spirits 
with three full glasses (the tankard is almost out) of 
brandy. By Alia ! it is almost inconceivable how I went 
through it. Tamerlane was but a fool to me ; though he 
was loud enough too, yet I was still louder than he ; but 
then, besides, I had attitudes in abundance : in general, I 
kept my arms folded up thus upon the pit of my stomach ; 
it is the way at Drury-lane, and has always a fine effect. 
The tankard would sink to the bottom before I could get 
through the whole of my merits : in short I came off like 
a prodigy ; and, such was my success, that I could ravish 
the laurels even from a sirloin of beef. The principal 
gentlemen and ladies of the town came to me, after the 
play was over, to compliment me upon my success : one 
praised my voice, another, my person : Upon my word, 
says the squire's lady, he will make one of the finest 
actors in Europe ; I say it, and I think I am something of 
a judge. — Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, and 
we receive it as a favour; but when it comes in great 
quantities we regard it only as a debt, which nothing but 
our merit could extort: instead of thanking them, I 
internally applauded myself. We were desired to give 
our piece a second time; we obeyed, and I was applauded 
even^more than before. 
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* At last we left the town, in order to be at a horse-race 
at some distance from thence. I shall never think of 
Tenterden without tears of gratitude and respect. The 
ladies and gentlemen there, take my word for it, are very- 
good judges of plays and actors. Come, let us drink their 
healths, if you please, sir. We quitted the town, I say ; 
and there was a wide difference between my coming in 
and going out : I entered the town a candle-snuffer, and I 
quitted it a hero ! — Such is the world — ^little to-day, and 
great to-morrow. I could say a great deal more upon that 
subject, something truly subUme, upon the ups and downs 
of fortune ; but it would give us both the spleen and so I 
shall pass it over. 

* The races were ended before we arrived at the next 
town, which was no small disappointment to our company ; 
however, we were resolved to take all we could get. I 
played capital characters there too, and came off with my 
usual brilliancy. I sincerely believe I should have been 
the .first actor of Europe, had my growing merit been 
properly cultivated ; but there came an unkindly frost 
which nipped me in the bud, and levelled me once more 
down to the common standard of humanity. I played Sir 
Harry Wildair ; all the country ladies were charmed : if 
I but drew out my snuff-box, the whole house was in a 
roar of rapture : when I exercised my cudgel, I thought 
they would have fallen into 'convulsions. 

* There was here a lady who had received an education 
of nine months in London, and this gave her pretensions 
to taste, which rendered her the indisputable mistress of 
the ceremonies wherever she came. She was informed 
of my merits : everybody praised me ; yet she refused at 
first going to see me perform ; she could not conceive, 
she said, anything but stuff from a stroller ; talked some- 
thing in praise of Garrick, and amazed the ladies with 
her skill in enunciations, tones, and cadences. She was 
at last, however, prevailed upon to go ; and it was privately- 
intimated to me what a judge was to be present at my 
next exhibition : however, no way intimidated, I came 
on in Sir Harry, one hand stuck in my breeches, and the 
other in my bosom, as usual at Drury-lane ; but, instead 
of looking at me, 1 perceived the whole audience had 
their eyes turned upon the lady who had been nine months 
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in London ; from her they expected the decision which 
was to secure the general's truncheon in my hands, or sink 
me down into a theatrical letter-carrier. I opened my 
snuff-hox, took snuff ; the lady was solemn, and so were 
the rest. I broke my cudgel upon alderman Smuggler's 
back ; still gloomy, melancholy all ; the lady groaned 
and shrugged her shoulders. I attempted, by laughing 
myself, to excite at least a smile ; but the devil a cheek 
could I perceive wrinkled into sympathy. I found it 
would not do ; all my good-humour now became forced ; 
my laughter was converted into hysteric grinning ; and, 
while I pretended spirits, my eyes showed the agony of 
my heart ! In short, the lady came with an intention to 
be displeased, and displeased she was ; my fame expired : 



-I am here, and the tankard is no more 



I' 



RULES ENJOINED TO BE OBSERVED AT A RUSSIAN 
ASSEMBLY, 

When Catharina Alexowna was made empress of Russia, 
the women were in an actual state of bondage ; but she 
undertook to introduce mixed assemblies, as in other 
parts of Europe ; she altered the women's dress by sub- 
stituting the fashions of England ; instead of furs, she 
brought in the use of taffeta and damask ; and comets 
and commodes instead of caps of sable. The women 
now found themselves no longer shut up in separate 
apartments, but saw company, visited each other, and 
were present at every entertainment. 

But as the laws to this effect were directed to a savage 
people, it is amusing enough to see the manner in which 
the ordinances ran. Assemblies were quite unknown 
among them : the czarina was satisfied with introducing 
them, for she found it impossible to render them polite. 
An ordinance was therefore published according to their 
notions of breeding, which, as it is a curiosity, and has 
never before been printed that we know of, we shall give 
our readers : 

I. The person at whose house the assembly is to be 
kept, shall signify the same by hanging out a bill, or by 
o 2 
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giving some other public notice, by way of advertisemeiit 
to persons of both sexes. 

II. The assembly shall not be open sooner than four or 
five o*clock in the afternoon, nor continue longer than 
ten at night. 

III. The master of the house shall not be obliged to 
meet his guests, or conduct them out, or keep them com- 
pany ; but, though he is exempt from all this, he is to find 
them chairs, candles, liquors, and all other necessaries 
that company may ask for : he is likewise to provide 
them with cards, dice, and every necessary for gaming. 

IV. There shall be no fixed hour for coming or going 
away ; it is enough for a person to appear in the assembly. 

V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or game, as he 
pleases : nor shall any one go about to hinder him, or 
take exception at what he does, upon pain of emptying- 
the great eagle (a pint-bowl fall of brandy) : it shall like- 
wise be sufficient, at entering or retiring, to salute the 
company. 

VI. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior officers, 
merchants, and tradesmen of note, head workmen, espe- 
cially carpenters, and persons employed in chancery, are 
to have liberty to enter the assemblies ; as likewise their 
wives and children. 

VII. A particular place shall be assigned the footmen, 
except those of the house, that there may be room enough 
in the apartments designed for the assembly. 

VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any pretence 
whatsoever, nor shall gentlemen be drunk before nine. • 

IX. La^es who play at forfeitures, questions and 
commands, &c., shall not be riotous : no gentleman shall 
attempt to force a kiss, and no person shall ofi^er to strike 
a woman in the assembly, imder pain of future exclusion. 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion, which, in 
their very appearance, carry an air of ridicule and satire. 
But politeness must enter every country by degrees ; and 
these rules resemble the breeding of a clown, awkward 
but sincere. 
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THE GENIUS OP LOVE : AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 

The fonnalities, delays, and disappointments, that precede 
a treaty of marriage here, are usually as numerous as 
those previous to a treaty of peace. The laws of this 
country are finely calculated to promote all commerce, 
but the commerce between the sexes. Their encourage- 
ments for propagating hemp, madder, and tobacco, are 
indeed admirable ! Marriages are the only commodity 
that meets with none. 

Yet, from the vernal softness of the air, the verdure 
of the fields, the transparency of the streams, and the 
beauty of the women, I know few countries more proper 
to invite to courtship. Here Love might sport among 
painted lawns and warbling groves, and revel amidst 
gales, wafting at once both fragrance and harmony. Yet 
it seems he has forsaken the ii^nd : and, when a couple 
are now to be married, mutual love, or a union of minds, 
is the last and most trifling consideration. If their goods 
and chattels can be brought to unite, their sympaUietic 
jsouls are ever ready to guarantee the treaty. The gen- 
tleman's mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured of the 
lady's marriageable grove ; the match is struck up, and 
both parties are piously in love — according to act of 
parliament. 

Thus they who have a fortune, are possessed at least 
of something that is lovely : but I actually pity those 
that have none. I am told there was a time when ladies, 
with no other merit but youth, virtue, and beauty, had a 
chance for husbands, at least among the ministers of the 
church, or the officers of the army. The blush and 
innocence of sixteen was said to have a powerful influence 
over these two professions ; but, of late, all the little 
traffic of blushing, ogling, dimpling, and smiling, has 
been forbidden by an act in that case wisely made and 
provided. A lady's whole cargo of smiles, sighs, and 
whispers, is declared utterly contraband, till she arrives 
in the warm latitude of twenty-two, where commodities 
of this nature are too often found to decay. She is then 
permitted to dimple and smile, when the dimples and 
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smiles begin to forsake her ; and, when perhaps grown 
ugly, is charitably entrusted with an unlimited use of 
her charms. Her lovers, however, by this time, have 
forsaken her; the captain has changed for another 
mistress ; the priest himself leaves her in solitude^ to 
bewail her virginity, and sh6 dies even without benefit of 
clergy. 

Thus you find the Europeans discouraging love with as 
much earnestness as the rudest savage of Sofala. The 
genius is surely now no more. In every region I find 
enemies in arms to oppress him. Avarice in Europe, 
jealousy in Persia, ceremony in China, poverty among the 
Tartars, and lust in Circassia, are all prepared to oppose 
his power. The genius is certainly banished from earth, 
though once adored under such a variety of forms. He 
is no where to be found ; and all that the ladies of each 
country can produce, are but a few trifling relics, as 
instances of his former residence and favour. 

*The genius of love,' says the eastern apologue, ^had 
long resided in the happy plains of Abra, where eveiy 
breeze was health, and every sound produced tranquillity. 
His temple at first was crowded, but every age lessened 
the number of his votaries, or cooled their devotion. 
Perceiving, therefore, his altars at length quite deserted, 
he was resolved to remove to some more propitious region ; 
and he apprised the fair sex of every country, where he 
could hope for a proper reception, to assert their right to 
his presence among them. In return to this proclamation, 
embassies were sent from the ladies of every part of the 
world to invite him, and to display the superiority of 
their claims. 

^ And, first, the beauties of China appeared. No coimtiy 
could compare with them for modesty, either of look, 
dress, or behaviour ; their eyes were never lifted from 
the groimd ; their robes, of the most beautiful silk, hid 
their hands, bosom, and neck, while their faces only were 
left uncovered. They indulged no airs that might express 
loose desire, and they seemed to study only the graces of 
inanimate beauty. Their black teeth and plucked eye- 
brows were, however, alleged by the genius against them ; 
but he set them entirely aside when he came to examine 
their little feet. 
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* The l)eaiities of Circassia next made their appearance. 
They advanced, hand in hand, singing the most immodest 
airs, and leading up a dance in the most luxurious atti> 
tudes. Their dress was but half a covering ; the neck, 
the left breast, and all the limbs, were exposed to view, 
which, after some time, seemed rather to satiate, than 
inflame, desire. The lily and the rose contended in form- 
ing their complexions ; and a soft sleepiness of eye added 
irresistible poignance to their charms ; but their beauties 
were obtruded, not ofiered, to their admirers ; they seemed 
to give, rather than receive, courtship : and the genius of 
love dismissed them, as unworthy his regard, since they 
exchanged the duties of love, and made themselves not 
the pursued, but the pursuing, sex. 

* The kingdom of Kashmire next produced its charming 
deputies. This happy region seemed peculiarly seques^ 
tered by nature for his abode. Shady mountains fenced 
it on one side from the scorching sun ; and sea-borne 
breezes, on the other, gave peculiar luxuriance to the 
air. Their complexions were of a bright yellow, that 
appeared almost transparent, while the crimson tulip 
seemed to blossom on their cheeks. Their features and 
limbs were delicate beyond the statuary's power to 
express; and their teeth whiter than their own ivory. 
He was almost persuaded to reside among them, when 
unfortunately one of the ladies talked of appointing his 
seraglio. 

' In this procession the naked inhabitants of Southern 
America would not be left behind ; their charms were 
found to surpass whatever the warmest ' imagination 
could conceive ; and served to show, that beauty could 
be perfect, even with the seeming disadvantage of a 
brown complexion. But their savage education rendered 
them utterly unqualified to make the proper use of their 
power, and they were rejected as being incapable of 
uniting mental with sensual satisfaction. In this manner 
the deputies of other kingdoms had their suits rejected : 
the black beauties of Benin, and the tawny daughters of 
Borneo ; the women of Wida with scarred faces, and the 
hideous virgins of Cafiraria ; the squab ladies of Lapland, 
three feet high, and the giant fair ones of Patagonia. 

^ The beauties of Europe at last appeared : grace was 
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in their steps, and sensibility sat smiling in every eye. It 
was the universal opinion, while they were approaching, 
that they would prevail ; and the genius seemed to lend 
them his most favourable attention. — ^They opened their 
pretensions with the utmost modesty ; but, unfortunately, 
as their orator proceeded, she happened to let fall the 
words, house in town, settlement, and pin-money. These 
seemingly-harmless terms had instantly a surprising effect : 
the genius, with ungovernable rage, burst from amidst the 
circle ; and, waving his youthful pinions, left this earth, 
and flew back to those ethereal mansions from whence 
he descended. 

^ The whole assembly was struck with amazement : they 
now justly apprehended that female power would be do 
more, since Love had forsaken them. They continned 
some time thus in a state of torpid despair, when it was 
proposed by one of the number, that, since the real genius 
of love had left them, in order to continue their power, 
they should set up an idol in his stead ; and that the 
ladies of every country should famish him with what 
each liked best. This proposal was instantly relished and 
agreed to. An idol of gold was formed by uniting the 
capricious gifts of all the assembly, though no way resem- 
bling the departed genius. The ladies of China furnished 
the monster with wings ; those of Kashmire supplied him 
with horns ; the dames of Europe clapped a purse in his 
hand ; and the virgins of Congo furnished him with a tail. 
Since that time, sJl the vows addressed to love, are in 
reality paid to the idol ; and, as in other false religions, 
the adoration seems more fervent where the heart is 
least sincere.' 
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HISTORY OF THE DISTRESSES OP AN ENGLISH 
DISABLED SOLDIER. 

No observation is more common, and at the same time 
more true, than that ' one half of the world is ignorant 
how the other half lives.' The misfortunes of the giteat 
are held up to engage our attention ; are enlarged upon 
in tones of declamation ; and the world is called upon to 
gaze at the noble sufferers : the great, under the pressure 
of calamity, are conscious of several others sympathising 
with their distress ; and have, at once, the comfort of 
admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortimes 
with fortitude when the whole world is looking on : men 
in such circumstances will act bravely even from motives 
of vanity : but he who, in the vale of obscurity, can brave 
adversity ; who, without friends to encourage, acquaint- 
ances to pity, or even without hope to alleviate his 
misfortunes, can behave with tranquillity and indifference, 
is truly great : whether peasant or courtier, he deserves 
admiration, and should be held up for our imitation and 
respect. 

While the slightest inconveniences of the great are 
magnified into calamities ; while tragedy mouths out 
their sufferings in all the strains of eloquence ; the mise- 
ries of the poor are entirely disregarded ; and yet some 
of the lower ranks of people undergo more real hardships 
in one day, than those of a more exalted station suffer in 
their whole lives. It is inconceivable what difficulties 
the meanest of our common sailors and soldiers endure 
without murmuring or regret ; without passionately de- 
claiming against Providence, or calling on their fellows 
to be gazers on their intrepidity. Every day is to them 
a day of misery, and yet they entertain their hard fate 
without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, or 
a Rabutin, complain of their misfortunes and hardships, 
whose greatest calamity was that of being unable to visit 
a certain spot of earth, to which they had foolishly 
attached an idea of happiness ! Their distresses were 
pleasures compared to what many of the adventuring 
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poor every day endure without murmuring. They ate, 
drank, and slept ; they had slaves to attend them, and 
were sure of subsistence for life ; while many of their 
fellow-creatures are obliged to wander, without a l&iend 
to comfort or assist them, and even without a shelter 
from the severity of the season. 

I have been led into these reflections from accidentally 
meeting, some days ago, a poor fellow, whom I kne-w 
when a boy, dressed in a sailor's jacket, and begging at 
one of the outlets of the town, with a wooden leg. I 
knew him to be honest and industrious when in the 
country, and was curious to learn what had reduced him 
to his present situation. Wherefore, after giving him what 
I thought proper, I desired to know the history of his life 
and misfortunes, and the manner in which he was reduced 
to his present distress. The disabled soldier, for such he 
was, though dressed in a sailor's habit, scratching his 
head, and leaning on his crutch, put himself into an atti- 
tude to comply with my request, and gave me his history 
as follows : 

* As for my misfortunes, master, I can't pretend to hav^ 
gone through any more than other folks : for, except the 
loss of my limb, and my being obliged to beg, I don't 
know any reason, thank Heaven, that I have to complain ; 
there is Bill Tibbs, of our regiment, he has lost both his 
legs, and an eye to boot ; but, thank Heaven, it is not so 
bad with me yet. 

* I was born in Shropshire ; my father was a labourer, 
and died when I was five years old, so I was put upon the 
parish. As he had been a wandering sort of a man, the 
parishioners were not able to tell to what parish I be- 
longed, or where I was bom, so they sent me to another 
parish, and that parish sent me to a third. I thought, in 
my heart, they kept sending me about so long, that they 
would not let me be bom in any parish at all ; but at last, 
however, they fixed me. I had some disposition to be a 
scholar, and was resolved at least to know my letters ; 
but the master of the workhouse put me to business as 
soon as I was able to handle a mallet ; and here I lived 
an easy kind of a life for five years, I only wrought ten 
hours in the day, and had my meat and drink provided 
for my labour. It is true, I was not suffered to stir out 
Y)f the house, for fear, as they said, I should run away ^ 
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but what of that I I had the liberty of the whole house, 
and the yard before the door, and that was enough for 
me. I was then bound out to a farmer, where I was up 
both early and late ; but I ate and drank well, and liked 
my business well enough, till he died, when I was obliged 
to provide for myself ; so I was resolved to go and seek 
my fortune. 

* In this manner I went from town to town, worked 
when I could get employment, and starved when I could 
get none : when, happening one day to go through a field 
belonging to a justice of the peace, I spied a hare crossing 
the path just before me ; and I believe the devil put it 
into my head to fling my stick at it : — well, what will you 
have on't ? I killed the hare, and was bringing it away 
in triumph, when the justice himself met me : he called 
me a poacher and a villain ; and, collaring me, desired I 
would give an account of myself. I fell upon my knees, 
begged his worship's pardon, and began to give a full 
account of all that I knew of my breed, seed, and gene- 
ration ; but, though I gave a very good account, the justice 
would not believe a syllable I had to say ; so I was in* 
dieted at sessions, found guilty of being poor, and sent up 
to London to Newgate, in order to be transported as a 
vagabond. 

* People may say this and that of being in jail ; but, for 
my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I 
was in in all my life. I had my bellyful to eat and drink, 
and did no work at all. This kind of life was too good to 
last for ever; so I was taken out of prison, after five 
months, put on board a ship, and sent ofi^, with two 
hundred more, to the plantations. We had but an indif- 
ferent paflsage ; for, being all confined in the hold, more 
than a hundred of our people died for the want of sweet 
air: and those that remained were sickly enough, God 
knows. When we came ashore, we were sold to the 
planters, and I was bound for seven years more. As I 
was no scholar, for I did not know my letters, I was 
obliged to work among the negroes ; and I served out my 
time, as in duty bound to do. 

•When my time was expired, I worked my passage 
home, and glad I was to see old England again, because 
I loved my country. I was afraid, however, that I should 
be indicted for a vagabond once more, so did not much 
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oare to go down into the country, but kept about the town, 
and did little jobs when I could get them. 

* I was very happy in this manner for some time, till 
one evening, coming home from work, two men knocked 
me down, and then desired me to stand. They belonged 
to a press-gang : I was carried before the justice, and, as 
I could give no account of myself, I had my choice left» 
whether to go on board a man of war, or list for a soldier. 
I chose the latter : and in this post of a gentleman I 
served two campaigns in Flanders, was at the battles of 
Val and Fontenoy, and received but one wound, through 
the breast here ; but the doctor of our regiment soon 
made me well again. 

' When the peace came on I was dischai^d, and as I 
could not work, because my wound was sometimes 
troublesome, I listed for a landman in the East India 
company's service. I here fought the French in six 
pitched battles : and I verily believe, that, if I could 
read or write, our captain would have made me a corporal. 
But it was not my good fortune to have any promotion, for 
I soon fell sick, and so got leave to return home again 
with forty pounds in my pocket. This was at the 
beginning of the present war, and I hoped to be set on 
shore, and to have the pleasure of spending my money ; 
but the government wanted men, and so I was pressed 
for a sailor before ever I could set foot on shore. 

'The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate 
fellow : he swore he knew that I understood my business 
well, but that I shammed Abraham, merely to be idle ; but^ 
God knows, I knew nothing of sea-business, and he beat 
me without considering what he was about. I had still, 
however, my forty pounds, and that was some comfort to 
me under every beating ; and the money I might have 
had to this day, but that our ship was taken by the French, 
and so I lost all. 

' Our crew was carried into Brest, and many of them 
died, because they were not used to live in a jail ; but^ 
for my part, it was nothing to me, for I was seasoned. 
One night, as I was sleeping on the bed of boards, with 
a warm blanket about me, for I always loved to lie well, 
I was awakened by the boatswain, who had a dark lantern 
in his hand. Jack, says he to me, will you knock out 
the French sentries' brains I I don't care, says I, striving 
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to keep myself awake, if I lend a hand. Then follow me, 
says he, and I hope we shall do business. So up I got^ 
and tied my blanket, which was all the clothes I had, 
about my middle, and went with him to fight the French- 
men. I hate the French, because they are all slaves, and 
wear wooden shoes. 

'Though we had no arms, one Englishman is able to 
beat Ave French at any time ; so we went down to the 
door, where both the sentries were posted, and, rushing 
upon them, seized their arms in a moment, and knocked 
them down. From thence, nine of us ran together to the 
quay, and, seizing the first boat we met, got out of the 
harbour and put to sea. We had not been here three 
days before we were taken up by the Dorset privateer, 
who were glad of so many good hands ; and we consented 
to run our chance. However, we had not so much good 
luck as we expected. In three days we fell in with the 
Pompadour privateer, of forty-guns, while we had but 
twenty-three ; so to it we went, yard-arm and yard-arm. 
The fight lasted for three hours, and I verily believe we 
should have taken the Frenchman, had we but had some 
more men left behind ; but unfortunately we lost all our 
men just as we were going to get the victory. 

' I was once more in the power of the French, and I 
believe it would have gone hard with me had I been 
brought back to Brest : but, by good fortune, we were 
retaken by the Viper. I had almost forgot to tell you, 
that in that engagement I was wounded in two places ; 
I lost four fingers of the left hand, and my leg was shot 
off. If I had had the good fortune to have lost my leg 
and use of my hand on board a king's ship, and not 
aboard a privateer, I should have been entitled to clothing 
and maintenance during the rest of my life ; but that was 
not my chance : one man is bom with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. However, 
blessed be God ! I enjoy good health, and will for ever 
love liberty and Old England. Liberty, property,' and 
Old England for ever, huzza !' 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration 
at his intrepidity and content ; nor could I avoid acknow- 
ledging, that an habitual acquaintance with misery, serves 
better than philosophy to teach us to despise it. 
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ON THE FRAILTY OF MAN, 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BT THE ORDINARY OF NEWGATE. 

Mav is a most frail being, incapable of directing his steps, 
unacquainted with what is to happen in this life ; and 
perhaps no man is a more manifest instance of the truth 
of this maxim than Mr. The. Gibber, just now gone out 
of the world. Such a variety of turns of fortune, yet 
such a persevering uniformity of conduct, appears in ail 
that happened in his short span, that the whole may be 
looked upon as one regular confusion ; every action of 
his life was matter of wonder and surprise, and his death 
was an astonishment. 

This gentleman was bom of creditable parents, who 
gave him a very good education, and a great deal of good 
learning, so that he could read and write before he was 
sixteen. However, he early discovered an inclination to 
follow lewd courses ; he refused to take the advice of his 
parents, and pursued the bent of his inclination ; he 
played at cards on the Sundays, called himself a gentleman, 
fell out with his mother and laundress ; and, even in these 
early days, his father was frequently heard to observe, 
that young The. — would be hanged. 

As he advanced in years, he grew more fond of pleasure : 
would eat an ortolan for dinner, though he begged the 
guinea that bought it ; and was once known to give three 
pounds for a plate of green peas, which he had collected 
over-night as a charity for a friend in distress ; he ran into 
debt with everybody that would trust him, and none could 
build a sconce better than he : so that, at last, his creditors 
swore with one accord that The. — would be hanged. 

But, as getting into debt by a man who had no visible 
means but impudence for subsistence, is a thing that every 
reader is not acquainted with, I must explain that point 
ft little, and that to his satisfaction. 

There are three ways of getting into debt : first, by 
pushing a face; as thus, ^You, Mr. Lustring, send me 
home six yards of that paduasoy, damme ; — ^but, hark'ye, 
don't think I ever intend to pay you for it — damme.' At 
this the mercer laughs heartily, cuts off the paduasoy, and 
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sends it home ; nor is he, till too late, surprised to find the 
gentleman had said nothing but truth, and kept his word. 

The second method of running into debt is called 
fineering; which is getting goods made up in such a 
fashion as to be unfit for every other purchaser ; and if 
the tradesman refuses to give them upon credit, then 
threaten to leave them upon his hands. 

But the third and best method is called, ^ Being the 
good customer.' The gentleman first buys some trifle, 
and pays for it in ready money ; he comes a few days 
after with nothing about him but bank bills, and buys, 
we will suppose, a sixpenny tweezer-case ; the bills are 
too great to be changed, so he promises to return punctu* 
ally the day after, and pay for what he has bought. In 
this promise he is punctual ; and this is repeated for eight 
or ten times, till his face is well known, and he has got, at 
last, the character of a good customer. By this means 
he gets credit for something considerable, and then never 
pays for it. 

In all this the young man, who is the unhappy subject 
of our present reflections, was very expert ; and could face, 
fineer, and bring custom to a shop, with any man in Eng- 
land : none of his companions could exceed him in this ; and 
his companions, at last said, that The. — would be hanged. 

As he grew old, he grew never the better ; he loved 
ortolans and green peas, as before ; he drank gravy-soup 
when he could get it, and always thought his oysters tasted 
best when he got them for nothing, or, which was just the 
same, when he bought them upon tick ; thus the old man 
kept up the vices of the youth, and what he wanted in 
power he made up in inclination ; so that all the world 
thought that old The. — would be hanged. 

And now, reader, I have brought him to his last scene ; 
a scene where, perhaps, my duty should have obliged me 
to assist. You expect, perhaps, his dying words, and the 
tender farewell he took of his wife and children : you 
expect an account of his coffin and white gloves, his pious 
ejaculations, and the papers he left behind him. In this 
I cannot indulge your curiosity : for, oh, the mysteries of 
fate I The. — was drowned. 

^Reader,' as Hervey saith, ^ pause and ponder, and 
ponder and pause/ who knows what thy own end may be J 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 

There are few subjects which have been more written 
upon, and less understood, than that of friendship. To 
follow the dictates of some, this virtue, instead of being* 
the assuager of pain, becomes the source of every incon- 
venience. Such speculatists, by expecting too much from 
friendship, dissolve the connexion, and, by drawing the 
bands too closely, at length break them. Almost all our 
romance and novel writers are of this kind : they persuade 
us to friendships, which we find it impossible to sustain to 
the last ; so that this sweetener of life, under proper regu- 
lations, is, by their means, rendered inaccessible or uneasy. 
It is certain, the best method to cultivate this virtue is, by 
letting it, in some measure, make itself ; a similitude of 
minds or studies, and even sometimes a diversity of pur- 
suits, will produce aU the pleasures that arise from it. 
The current of tenderness widens as it proceeds ; and two 
men imperceptibly find their hearts filled with good-nature 
for each other, when they were at first only in pursuit of 
mirth or relaxation. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour ; the moment it is 
talked of, it loses its real name, and assumes the more 
ungrateful form of obligation. From hence we find, that 
those who regularly imdertake to cultivate friendship, find 
ingratitude generally repays their endeavours. That 
circle of beings, which dependence gathers round ns, is 
almost ever unfriendly ; they secretly wish the terms rf 
their connexions more nearly equal ; and, where they 
even have the most virtue, are prepared to reserve all 
th^ir iaffections for their patron only in the hour of his 
decline. Increasing the obligations which are laid upon 
such minds, only increases their burthen ; they feel them- 
selves unable to repay the immensity of their debt, and 
their bankrupt hearts are taught a latent resentment at 
the hand that is stretched out with offers of service and 
relief. 

Plautinus was a man who thought that every good was 
to be brought from riches ; and, as he was possessed of 
great wealth, and had a mind naturally formed for virtue. 
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he resolved to gather a circle of the best men round him. 
Among the number of his dependants was Musidorus, 
with a mind just as fond of virtue, yet not less proud than 
his patron. His circumstances, however, were such as 
forced him to stoop to the good offices of his superior, 
and he saw himself daily among a number of others 
loaded with benefits and protestations of friendship. 
These, in the usual course of the world, he thought it 
prudent to accept : but, while he gave his esteem, he could 
not give his heart. A want of affection breaks out in the 
most trifling instances, and Plautinus had skill enough 
to observe the minutest actions of the man he wished to 
make his friend. In these he even found his aim disap- 
pointed ; Musidoms claimed an exchange of hearts, which 
Plautinus, solicited by a variety of claims, could never 
think of bestowing. 

It may be easily supposed, that the reserve of our poor 
proud man was soon construed into ingratitude ; and such 
indeed in the common acceptation of the world it was. 
Wherever Musidoms appeared, he was remarked as the 
imgrateful man ; he had accepted favours, it was said, 
and still had the insolence to pretend to independence. 
The event, however, justified his conduct. Plautinus, by 
misplaced liberality, at length became poor, and it was 
then ihskt Musidoms first thought of making a friend of 
him. He flew to the man of fallen fortune, with an offer 
of all he had ; wrought under his direction with assiduity ; 
and, by uniting their talents, both were at length placed 
in that state of life from which one of them had formerly 
fallen. 

To this story, taken from modem life, I shall add one 
more, taken from a Greek writer of antiquity : Two 
Jewish soldiers, in the time of Vespasian, had made many 
campaigns together, and a participation of danger at 
length bred a union of hearts. They were remarked 
through the whole army, as the two friendly brothers ; 
they felt and fought for each other. Their friendship 
might have continued, without interruption, till death, 
had not the good fortune of the one alarmed the pride of 
the other, which was in his promotion to be a centurion 
under the famous John, who headed a particular part of 
the Jewish malcontents. 
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From this moment, their former love was converted int^ 
the most inveterate enmity. They attached themsdved 
to opposite factions, and sought each other's lives in the 
conflict of adverse parties. In this manner they continued 
for more than two years, vowing mutual revenge, and 
animated with an unconquerable spirit of aversion. At 
length, however, that party of the Jews, to which the 
mean soldier belonged, joining with the Romans, it became 
victorious, and drove John, with all his adherents, into 
the temple. History has given us more than one picture 
of the dreadM conflagration of that superb edifice. The 
Roman soldiers were gathered round it ; the whole temiple 
was in flames; and thousands were seen amidst thj^a 
within its sacred circuit. It was in this situation of things^ 
that the no^-successful soldier saw his former friend, upon 
the battlements of the highest tower, looking round with 
horror, and just ready to be consumed with flames. All 
his former tenderness now returned ; he saw the man of 
his bosom just going to perish ; and, unable to withstand 
the impulse, he ran, spreading his arms, and cried out te 
his friend to leap down from the top, and find safety with 
him. The centurion from above heard and obeyed ; and, 
casting himself from the top of the tower into his fellow- 
soldiePs arms, both fell a sacrifice on the spot ; one being 
crushed to death by the weight of his companion, and the 
other dashed to pieces by the greatness of his fall. 



FOLLY OP ATTEMPTING TO LEARN WISDOM 
IN RETIREMENT. 

Books, while they teach us to respect the interests of 
others, often make us unmindful of our own ; while they 
instruct the youthful reader to grasp at social happinesB, 
he grows miserable in detail ; and, attentive to univearsaL 
hannony, often forgets that he himself has a part to 
sustain in the concert. I dislike, therefore, the philoeo- 
pher who describes the inconveniences of life in such 
pleasing colours, that the pupil grows enamoured of di»- 
tress, I0ng8 to try the charms of poverty, meets it without 
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dread, nor fears its mconveniences till he severely feels 
them. 

. A youth who has thus spent his life amopg books, new 
to the world, and unacquainted with man but by philo- 
sophic information, may be considered as a being whose 
mind is filled with the vulgar errors of the wise ; utterly 
unqualified for a journey through life, yet confident of 
his own skill in the direction, he sets out with confi- 
dence, blunders on with vanity, and finds himself at last 
undone. 

He first has learned from books, and then lays it down 
as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or vicious ia. 
excess : and he has been long taught to detest vice and 
love . virtue. Warm, therefore, in attachments, and 
steadfast in enmity, he treats every creature as friend 
or foe ; expects from those he loves unerring integrity ; 
and consigns his enemies to the reproach of wanting every 
virtue. On this principle he proceeds ; and here begin 
his disappointments : upon a closer inspection of human 
nature he perceives, that he should have moderated his 
friendship, and softened his severity ; for he often finds 
the excellences of one part of mankind clouded with vice, 
and the faults of the other brightened with virtue ; he 
finds no character so sanctified that has not its failings, 
none so infamous but has somewhat to attract our esteem ; 
he beholds impiety in lawn, and fidelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives that his 
regards should have been more cool, and his hatred less 
violent; that the truly wise seldom court romantic 
friendship with the good, and avoid, if possible, the 
resentment even of the wicked ; every moment gives him 
fresh instances that the bonds of friendship are broken if 
drawn too closely ; and that those, whom he has treated 
with disrespect, more than retaliate the injury : at length, 
therefore, he is obliged to confess, that he has dedaxed 
war upon the vicious half of mankind, without being able 
to form an alliance among the virtuous to espouse his 
quarrel. 

Our book-tooght philosopher^ however, is now too far 
advanced to recede ; and though poverty be the just ooci- 
sequenoe of the many enemies Ins eonduot has created, 
yet he is resolved to meet it without shrinking ; philosq- 
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phers have described poverty in most charming colours ; 
and even his vanity is touched in thinking he shall show 
the world in himself one mofe example of patience, 
fortitude, and resignation : ^Come then, O Poverty f for 
what is there in thee dreadful to the wise I Temperanoe, 
health, and frugality, walk in thy train ; cheerfulness and 
liberty are ever thy companions. ^ Shall any be ashamed 
of thee, of whom Oincinnatus was not ashamed I The 
running brook, the herbs of the field, can amply satisfy 
nature ; man wants but little, nor that little long. Come 
then, O Poverty ! while kings stand by, and gaze with 
admiration at the true philosopher's resignation.' 

The goddess appears ; for Poverty ever comes at the 
call ; but, alas ! he finds her by no means the charming 
figure books and his own imagination had painted. As 
when an eastern bride, whom her Mends and relations 
had long described as a model of perfection, pays her first 
visit, the longing bridegroom lifts the veil to see a face he 
had never seen before ; but, instead of a countenance 
blazing with beauty like the sun, he beholds deformily 
shooting icicles to his heart ; such appears Poverty to her 
new entertainer : all the fabric of enthusiasm is at oim» 
demolished, and a thousand miseries rise upon its ruins ; 
while contempt, with pointing finger, is foremost in the 
hideous procession. 

The poor man now finds that he can get no kings to 
look at him while he is eating : he finds that, in prop<»tlon 
as he grows poor, the world turns its back upon him, and 
gives him leave to act the philosopher in all the majesty 
of solitude. It might be agreeable enough to play the 
philosopher, while we are conscious that mankind are 
spectators ; but what signifies wearing the mask of sturdy 
contentment, and mounting the stage of restraint, when 
not one creature will assist at the ei^diibition f Thus is he 
forsaken of men, while his fortitude wants the satisfaction 
even of self-applause ; for either he does not feel his 
present calamities, and that is natural insensibility ; or he 
disguises his feelings, and that is dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man ; net distmgnish- 
ing in his resentment, he regards all mankind with detes- 
tation ; and, commencing man-hater, seeks solitnde to be 
at liberty to rail. 
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It has been said, that he who retires to solitude, is 
either a beast or an angel : the censure is too severe, and 
the praise unmerited ; the discontented being, who retires 
from society, is generally some good-natured man who 
has begun life without experience, and knew not how to 
gain it in his intercourse with mankind. 



LETTER, 

ftUrPOSKD TO BB WRITTEN BY A COMllON-COin<CIL<MA19 AT THE 
TIME OP THE CORONATION. 

Sib,*— I have the honour of being a common-council- 
man, and am greatly pleased with a paragraph £rom 
Southampton in yours of yesterday. There we learn 
that the mayor and aldermen of that loyal borough had 
the particular satisfaction of celebrating the royal nuptials 
by a magnificent turtle-feast. By this means the gen- 
tlemen had the pleasure of filling their bellies, and 
showing their loyalty, together. I must confess, it would 
give me some pleasure to see some such method of 
testifying our loyalty practised in this metropolis, of 
which I am an unworthy member. Instead of presenting 
his majesty (God bless him) on every occasion with our 
formal addresses, we might thus sit comfortably down to 
dinner, and wish him prosperity in a sirloin of beef ; 
upon our army levelling the walls of a town, or besieging 
a fortification, we might at our city feast imitate our 
brave troops, and demolish the walls of a venison-pasty, 
or besiege the shell of a turtle, with as great a certainty 
of success. 

At present, however, we have got into a sort of dry, 
unsocial manner of drawing up addresses upon every occa- 
sion ; and though I have attended upon six cavjUcades, 
and two foot processions, in a single year, yet I came 
away as lean and hungry, as if I had been a juryman at 
the' Old Bailey. For my part, Mr. Printer, I dont see 
what is got by these processions and addresses, except an 
appetite ; and that, thank Heaven, we have all in a pretty 
good d^ree, without ever leaving our own houses for it. 
It is true our gowns of mazarine blue, edged with fur, 
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cut a pretty figure enough^ parading it through the streets* 
and so my wife tells me. — In fact, I generally bow to all 
my acquaintance, when thus in full dress ; but, alaa ! as 
the proverb has it, fine clothes never fill the belly. 

But even though all this bustling, parading, and powder- 
ing, through the streets, be agreeable enough to many of 
us ; yet I would have my brethren consider whether the 
frequent repetition of it be so agreeable to our betters 
above. To be introduced to court, to see the queen, to 
kiss hands, to smile upon lords, to ogle the ladies, and 
all the other fine things there, may, I grant, be a p^ect 
show to us that view it but seldom ; but it may be a 
troublesome business enough to those who are to settle 
such ceremonies as these every day. To use an instance 
adapted to all our apprehensions ; suppose my family and 
I should go to Bartholomew fair. Very well, going to 
Bartholomew fair, the whole sight is perfect rapture to 
us, who are only spectators once and away ; but I am of 
opinion, that the wire- walker and fire-eater find no such 
great sport in all this ; I am of opinion that they had as 
lief remain behind the curtain, at their own pastimesy 
drinking beer, eating shrimps, and smoking tobacco. 

Besides, what can we tell his majesty in all we say on 
these occasions, but what he knows perfectly well already f 
I believe, if I were to reckon up, I could not find above 
five hundred disafiected in the whole kingdom ; and here 
we are every day telling his majesty how loyal we are. 
Suppose the addresses of a people, for instance, should 
run thus : 

* May it please your m ^y, we are many of us worth 

a hundred thousand pounds, and are possessed of several 
other inestimable advantages. For the preservation of 
this money and those advantages, we are chiefly indebted 

to your m y. We are, therefore, once more assembled, 

to assure your m ^y of our fidelity. This, it is true, 

we have lately assured your m y five or six times ; 

but we are willing once more to repeat what can't be 
doubted, and to kiss your royal hand, and the queen's 
hand, and thus sincerely to convince you, that we shall 
never do any thing to deprive you of one loyal subject, 
or any one of ourselves of one hundred thousand pounds.' 
Should we not, upon reading such an address> think that 
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people a little silly, who thus made such unmeaning 
professions? Excuse me, Mr. Printer: no man upon 
earth has a more profound respect for the abilities of the 
aldermen and common-council than I ; but I could wish 
they would not take up a monarch's time in these good- 
natured trifles, who, I am told, seldom spends a moment 
in vain. 

The example set by the city of London will probably 
be followed by every other community in the British 
empire. Thus we shall have a new set of addresses from 
every little borough with but four freemen and a burgess ; 
day after day shall we see them come up with hearts 
filled with gratitude, ^ laying the vows of a loyal people 
at the foot of the throne.' Death ! Mr. Printer, they'll 
hardly leave our courtiers time to scheme a single project 
for beating the French ; and our enemies may gain upon 
us, while we are thus employed in telling our governor 
how much we intend to keep them under. 

But a people, by too frequent a use of addresses, may 
by this means come at laist to defeat the very purpose 
for which they are designed. If ^e are thus exclaiming 
in raptures upon every occasion, we deprive ourselves of 
the powers of flattery, when there may be a real necessity. 
A boy three weeks ago swimming across the Thames, was 
every minute crying out, for his amusement, ' I've got the 
cramp, I've got the cramp ;' the boatmen pushed off once 
or twice, and they found it was fan ; he soon after cried 
out in earnest, but nobody believed him, and he sunk to 
the bottom. 

In short, sir, I am quite displeased with any unnecessary 
cavalcade whatever. I hope we shall soon have occasion 
to triumph, and then I shall be ready myself either to eat 
at a turtle-feast or to shout at a bonfire ; and wiU either 
lend my faggot at the fire, or flourish my hat at every 
loyal health that may be proposed. 

I am, sir, &c. 
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A SECOND LETTER, 

SUPPOSED TO BB WRITTEN BY A COHBCON-COUNCIL-MAN, OKBCiUBINO 
TBR CORONATION. 

Sir, — I am the same common-council-man who troubled 
you some days ago. To whom can I complain but to you t 
for you have many a dismal correspondent ; in this time 
of joy my wife does not choose to hear me, because, she 
says, I*m always melancholy when she's in spirits. I 
have been to see the coronation, and a fine sight it was, 
as I am told, to those who had the pleasure of being near 
spectators. The diamonds, I am told, were as thick as 
Bristol stones in a show-glaiss ; the ladies and gentlemen 
walked along, one foot before another, and threw their 
eyes about them, on this side and that, perfectly like 
clock-work. O ! Mr^ Printer, it had been a fine sight 
indeed, if there was but a little more eating. 

Instead of that, there we sat, penned up in our scaffold- 
ing, like sheep upon a market-day in Smithfield : but the 
devil a thing could I get to eat (God pardon me forswear- 
ing) except the fragments of a plum cake, that was all 
squeezed into crumbs in my wife's pocket, as she came 
through the crowd. You must know, sir, that in order 
to do the thing genteelly, and that all my family might 
be amused at the same time, my wife, my daughter, and 
I, took two-guinea places for the coronation, and I gave 
my two eldest boys (who by the by are twins,fine children) 
eighteen pence a piece to go to Sudrick fair, to see the 
Court of the Black King of Morocco, which will serve to 
please children well enough. 

That we might have good places on the scaffolding, my 
wife insisted upon going at seven o'clock in the evening 
before the coronation, for she said she would not lose a 
full prospect for the world. This resolution, I own, 
shocked me. * Grizzle,' said I to her, * Grizzle, my dear, 
consider that you are but weakly, always ailing, and will 
never bear sitting all night upon the scaffold. You 
remember what a cold you caught the last fast-day by 
rising but half an hour before your time to go to church, 
and how I was scolded as the cause of it. Besides, my 
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dear, onr daughter Anna Amelia Wilhelmma Carolina 
will look like a perfect fright if she sits up : and you 
know the girl's face is something at her time of life, con- 
sidering her fortune is but small.' * Mr. Grogan/ replied 
my wife, ^ Mr. Grogan, this is always the case, when you 
find me in spirits ; I don't want to go, not I, nor I don't 
care whether I go at all ; it is seldom that I am in spirits, 
but this is always the case.' In short, Mr. Printer, what 
will you have on't ? to the coronation we. went. 

What difficulties we had in getting a coach ; how we 
were shoved about in the mob ; how I had my pocket 
picked of the last new almanack, and my steel tobacco- 
box ; how my daughter lost half an eyebrow, and her 
laced shoe in a gutter ; my wife's lamentation upon this, 
with the adventures of a crumbled plum cake ; relate 
all these : we suffered this and ten times more before we 
got to our places. 

At last, however, we were seated. My wife is certainly 
a heart of oak ; I thought sitting up in the damp night- 
air would have kiUed her; I have known her for two 
months take possession of our easy chair, mobbed up in 
flannel night-caps, and trembling at a breath of air ; but 
she now bore the night as merrily as if she had sat up at 
a christening. My daughter and she did not seem to value 
it a farthing. She told me two or three stories that she 
knows will always make me laugh, and my daughter sung 
me ' the noontide air,' towards one o'clock in the morning. 
However, with all their endeavours, I was as cold and as 
dismal as ever I remember. If this be the pleasures of a 
coronation, cried I to myself, I had rather see the Court 
of King Solomon in all his glory, at my ease in Bartho- 
lomew fair. 

Towards morning, sleep began to come fast upon me ; 
and the sun rising and warming the air, still inclined me 
to rest a little. You must know, sir, that I am naturally 
of a sleepy constitution ; I have often sat up at table with 
my eyes open, and have been asleep all the while. What 
will you have on't ? just about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing I fell asleep. I fell into the most pleasing dream ik 
the world. I shall never forget it ; I dreamed that I was 
at my lord-mayor's feast, and had scaled the crust of a 
venison-pasty ; I kept eating and eating in my sleep, and 
Q 
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thought I conld never have enough. After some time, 
the pastry, methought, was taken away, and the dessert 
was brought in its room. Thought I to myself, if I have 
not got enough of venison^ I am resolved to make it np 
by the largest snap at the sweetmeats. Accordingly I 
grasped a whole pyramid ; the rest of the guests seeing 
me with so much, one gave me a snap, the other gave me 
a snap ; I was pulled this way by my neighbour on my 
right hand, and that way by my neighbour on the left, 
but still kept my ground without flinching, and continued 
eating and pocketing as fast as I could. I never was so 
polled and hauled in my whole life. At length, however, 
going to smell to a lobster that lay before me, methoi^t 
it caught me with its claws fast by the nose. The pain I 
felt upon this occasion is inexpressible ; in fact, it broke 
my dream ; when awaking I foimd my wife and my 
daughter applying a smelling-bottle to my nose, and tell- 
ing me it was time to go home ; they assured me, every 
means had been tried to awake me, while the procession 
was going forward, but that I still continued to sleep till 
the whole ceremony was o.ver. Mr. Printer, this is a hard 
case, and as I read your most ingenious work, it will be 

some comfort, when I see this inserted, to find that 

I write for it too. 

I am, sir. 
Your distressed humble servant, 

L. GROGAN. 



THE CNI>. 



vamon: 
BEADBuar AJTD KTUnt nurrmm*, WHrrBraiAM. 
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bellished with Frontispieces engraved on steel, and handsomely 
bound in cloth or morocca The following are already published, 
and others are in preparation :— 

M ARMIOX, by Sir Waltkr Scott. Price 3». 6d. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Price 3t. 6d. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, & CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. Price 3s.6d. 
ROMANTIC TALES, by M. G. Lbwis. Containing— My Unclk's 
Garrkt Window, Amorassan, and Thb Anaconda. Price 3i, 6d. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Price 3#. 
ELIZABETH ; OR, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. Price 2«. 6d. 
GOLDSMITH'S POEMS AND ESSAYS Price 3#. 6d. 

The above are the prices, if elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges. 
An assortment is always kept in beautiful morocco binding, the price 
being As. additionaL 



LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
BURNS'S POEMS AND SONGS. 
PAUL AND VIRGINL^ 
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